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FOREWORD 


The present text is entitled the Caturahgadipiklt. The 
Sanskrit word ‘caturanga’ literally means ‘having four members’, 
‘quardripartite’ and then came to mean ‘a complete army consisting 
of elephants, chariots, cavalry and infantry* [ cf. iwuiwwrd foil 
wrogM*— Amaralcow, e. g., wgr* nft grot Jratxft— Bama ■ 
yanarn ]; and finally wtpfaffav:, ‘four-handed dice-chess’, as it 
is called, to distinguish it from the English word ‘chess’ meaning 
‘a game for two players with thirty-two pieces or chess-men 
on chess-board chequered with sixty-four squares’. Apart from 
differences, however, there is a philological affinity between the 
two words. The four-handed dice-chess is rightly called ‘Caturanga’ 
as it represent® a game which is to be played by four persons, two 
on each side, symbolizing a war carried on between two kings 
with their two allies, having all the four members of their army : 
elephants, chariots, cavalry and infantry. Thus, ‘Caturangadipika’ 
means a work which introduces Caturanga, that is to say, a book 
which lays down principles of the game of Caturanga or the four- 
handed dice-chess. Hence, the title of the book is very significant. 

It may sound strange to many that this game is said to be a 
religious observance by a great scholar like Smarta Bhattacarya 
Raghunandana, who quotes couplets from the Caturangadipika, 
compiled by his great predecessor Aulapani. Raghunandana, 
under the ‘Kojagara-krtya’ gives a description of Caturanga in 
connection with the injunction [ ] that those willing to 

attain fortune should remain sleepless by playing at dice, 
at the night of full moon in the lunar month of Xtfvina, 
when the Goddess of Fortune is worshipped [ cf. wiftSf vltonwisj 
wfernrcw i m n ^Igut 

i g ff faft f fr arfrffprcw ^ff. u fafft fftffi w#: ffPrtWft wifat i 
far ipRjifa wfc: jfat ff: ii— Lingapurana, ; 'fawr 

w^3rr«ro»f Ptfif i itot fai ffflff& n —Krtyakaumudl ]. 

This game to be played at this night of X^vina seems to have some 



connexion with the mythological story that Nikumbha the son of 
Kumbhakarna came home exactly at such a night with his army 
after fighting a great battle [ cf. wrcgwrf qhfarcqt q is wfa i * i 

ewfa ftspn Hi'J sw gi n—Bralimapuram ]. Vide, in this 

connection, Raghunandana’s Titliitattva. 

The Caturahgadipika is a text on Indian Dice-Chess by 
Mahamahopadhyaya Sulapani, who has to his credit, many other 
works on smrti literature, such as &r&ddhaviveka , Prayascitta- 
viveha etc. These Vivelcas are held in great esteem. Smarta 
Bhattacarya Raghunandana has cited authorities from them. 
6ulapani was undoubtedly a Bengali scholar ; he has very often 
refuted, with the remark maithilamatam heyam, the views of 
Vacaspati MiSra the younger, (15th century A. C.), the author of 
Boaitanirnaya and other smrti digests, popularly known as CintSr 
manis, such as tSr&Mhacintamani, &vddhicintamani etc. 


The present text has been edited and translated for the first 
time. It is hoped that the understanding of the work will be 
facilitated by this translation with notes. The editor could not 
do more than what he did, for want of adequate manuscript 
materials. Nevertheless, he has done his work well and the 
learned Introduction which he has added, will, it is hoped, 
be considered useful. An index of important words has also been 
appended at the end. 

We have the pleasure to express our thanks to the authorities 
of the Visvabharati, for lending the manuscript to the editor. 


We shall be failing in our duty if we do not express our 
heartiest thanks to Prof. Amareswar Thakur, M. A., Ph. D., 
Vedantasastri of the Calcutta University and formerly General 
Editor of the Series, who accepted this work for publication. 


Finally, we may hope that the readers will excuse us for any 
imperfection they may notice, especially misprints that have crept in. 


Calcutta, 
November, 1936 


| N arendrachandra Bhattacharya 
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?fir 5RcJl^T: HrfMldi STT^RT q qiiddx^l^f^rf^Hi qoq^jg I 

qqnNw qra qf^grfHt i 

<4Wpd & JFJWT v'JiiKM'W ^l'9r>i^^< (dg<sM*J«KI qifc «l^lMi:, 
<mW'J|-^lflRd-iiil'jI l N!iilU|irH, <’ Kl^lK»Jk-IF*IH., 

*i^driWWiH q ^ qi fr =a, i gq^qi grafe mflfoa i w i fM 

5iraifoi | qg^^tq fqyi«nqdq<kl I«t*iRiPn 

%q© qMVg5[qt f| qNtaqrcgqifaqt , q t^3TO^: q^dlfadl 
*E£I qT Sffaiffg I q^T MpJ'SdMi HigqqqWO qqfg q^. 
arfqqoFR; ^sPt jR^rm: qxj i fe q ft q vqd i qiH . *H*-q«Ni<ui ^ q 
sfg i ^iuVi r tYvi\-ym-^d^KddiRig ^trI °q[cisp*«^ i 

aranq^ 5355 ^Pfqgqri^-qjlTOq^ qqr qpq: i qq?— 

^6 ^ *Wddl «th jwwdd “^Idigf g^t fqq*q m<*m<- 

*«IIvHMKI« 6 f^T §t|g” # | aF^fa 'STlW ^ I 

3Td 1151 m-eftd-^llddlfydlH {gttiIW^5KiETO q$q HK«\Pt^g 
RFrff^rfq^JFqj STfd’^Rf I *Niq^lq®t»Q<si3^iMH h^i-iItk.^, ^c«l«fld- 
dwiifq-qg^qfe-^WMi ijqiq, ipfln: i gqq^q auwi^lwiMdMw qpn 

wuHifc arapten: sra^: snq^tr I qt q af^tel- 
fqqq^: §qr#w*r ggq^sq: i ^tent qpfa-JHKiq. arat qfijrrt 
•T *F*n^83I dr^ ^qn’l^n^qq | gqrfq tfi^lRiqqqi gw* n*lw pSqqj 
•njhWMi ■q gq^ftftqii q sgRujjn i a^qf ^aipw«i 
arratf^n i 

TO qT qiq qgqj-iftqT ? SS^ % qiTOJ-W- ^itjci* qrilg 
^gqf-^TOT <3^: | it q m ft M -at- raiiqra I aqrcgtoqiRi- 
qq-Aqsiqrnc: ‘-.kwwr g ‘areroj ifif I qsroi^ qrof 



t * 1 

iRl'iiilPMW I vIHMA siiqi^iqini *5TT^3 foSEfCI^ 

<»|M|iiq 'anci+^irl I am qq ^wwai ^r'TlHI 

qq i sirft ^ircfr 1% qfofcpf i fafaq^n^ qqresft qgam- 

^HIWl iftm 3raHt»T5T§ orf'wr'3^ I ^1% JRKWraicI. 3TFT ?^T- 
qfatrt q I qqrc$sq*qi3jp% ^srcl ^^ta-qwreq 

am^ra: jwrptw ^ fafqqqiftqiq i amqmfcg qi g *F«n^ 
qfe$ft qiq I 

‘srar^’ hth sn^n^ ^ 

aunqq qq i apHtarn'r: qra q§^ qq ^:qfg^ aftgfc i i m* 
*£l'g«Mfo*II Hrqi<: 5FR^ § Sfl^q I -q^ff SRR^f 

<ni«i\ i *q§<$ <wm qq>wr «mi!h ai^q:, ( ^pt qr), qf%- 
qggtf % ?r rcsl 3 arfqqft mqft i qgfq qqqfc sft^fr: ^ i ^4 t 
q*fc% q itai *m qqqq qqr: i iflqqfrqqft arfqqft qq qgqfc 
arajgq^r qraqr^q^rfa ^iq«%, srar^ 3 qifei ^njoqq^ic 1 

q %q*5 wiq«ww , qirg a r faiui^a r aroft^ 1 ^njm- 
qT^ sreqi sft^iqr MU|l$l*Mq*lOsqqgj fqarqt q&qq;: Slfaw^ qaf 
*151% I q^ V'i^'i’»n fafWl ^HHK-'ijuWiqiq. 8 B ^jq i *fa- 
*wiwi f^RJ^, rn^pteraiq^q 1 ^f#t qq ^gmj H fow : 

•qgTfcisiqvsl'w J <hfl<ii: i q& qfqqqsrcn qitiWM-^q 
^P^qgqq^n^sfq qf?rn: 1 q* qmr-qwn^ %35R. qqra; q %sfo 
^q*]^ qii| ^qPrl I qg^SfftffaRRjJ *i>\«i<it: qftqq: g^q 3wpf | 
am qq amq ffqft ®R: W- I am q SIr^M<+M<.i: sftr I qwrcq q«PT 
qq Nsraq^qHter 1 ^mfefeqr y(wiq>i qqruil^ai 1 g- 

quqrepjqfe -.hk«wiih qT ^jq^t: qi3i^[-^fST 1 amtepn: ^i^MHHL 
qra«n*n{4Kfa^i 51WW i'u&Eiftsft srcrtaq-iNt qqftwu.*i«i>Civ 1 
qqift qqf^Rf nr*«q qrqiq*t q*f Wfiqra fqqm: I q anq^q: vteR 
qwq^q q^lqq ^ 1 qqrft qfq q^pq^gqt q^qqi fqsw: fiwrflNq- 

S AW a« ■il L'^vSi iy. -1 Ii^q^q:, n^lr^M qjqiq^ ^ I 

,w,;, ^ 



PREFACE 


The game of chess and the didactic fable have been the 
two most interesting gifts that Hindus gave to world culture. 
Considering their popularity and wide currency among people of 
different countries they can well vie with other gifts of India, 
such as the decimal notation and the so-called Arabic numerals. 
This gives a peculiar importance to the history of chess and its 
forerunner Caturahga, which seems to have been current nearly 
2500 years before out time. Though in the beginning there was 
some uncertainty about the place of origin of chess, scholars are 
at present agieed about India being its home. Besides this they 
are also agreed about the fact that the game was invented at a 
time not later than 600 A. C. To cany the history of chess 
appreciably earlier than this was, however, not considered 
possible in the absence of suitable data- Occasional attempts, 
such as was made by Captain Cox and 1). Forbes, were, however, 
not much appreciated. The discovery of the Caturahgadipika, a 
Skt. text of the 15th century, has, however, given us an opportunity 
of tracing the origin of chess in an older game called Caturahga, 
which seems to be of vast antiquity. 

This Caturahga unlike chess was played by four persons 
with four sets of games-men, consisting of a king, an elephant, 
a horse, a boat ( = chariot) and four pawns, and movements 
of these pieces were regulated by the throw of two cubic dice. From 
available references in literary works (Skt. Pali and Pkt.) it appears 
that the board on which the game was played was called the 
ast&jjculu (a board with 8 x 8 squares). Following this clue we 
may trace the existence of this game up to 600 B. C. But it must 
be admitted that evidences on which we had to depend are not 
always equally compelling. This, however, is only to be expected 
from their fragmentary nature. But in spite of this drawback 
it may be expected that one having a close acquaintance with the 
growth and evolution of Indian culture through ages will not 
consider the suggested antiquity of Caturahga to be impossible. 
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Though no one will nowadays seriously consider the view of the 
early school of orientalists who thought that the East was absolutely 
changeless, it will not be wrong to say that certain elements of 
Indian culture have lived much longer than others. A very patent 
example of this will be the Vedic aspects of our marriage 
rites. The very same mantras and ceremonials that were used in 
uniting a bride and bridegroom of the late Vcdic times are present 
in the orthodox Hindu marriage even after a lapse of nearly over 
2500 years. This being the case it may probably be accepted 
tentatively that the game of Caturanga had already existed one 
thousand years prior to the time when chess developed from this 
about 500 A. C. Due to what reasons this development occurred, 
has been discussed in the Introduction to this volume. This new 
way of looking to the history of chess has been made possible 
only after the discovery of the Caturangadipika, a Skt. work 
compiled by Sulapani (1500 A. C.) of Bengal. This unique work 
in Ms. is in the possession of the Visvabharati, Santiniketan. We 
offer our most grateful thanks to the authorities of this Institution 
for allowing us to utilize the same for the present edition. 


In the preparation of this volume I have received help from 
various writers who have been mentioned in proper places. But 
among them all, to Mr. H. J. R. Murray, whose magnificent 
‘History of Chess’ (Oxford, 1913) has given me the most valuable 
help, I should record here my most sincere thanks. To Mr. 
Sacchidananda Bhattacharya the promoter of the Calcutta 
Skt. Series also my thanks arc due. His veiy generous 
expenditure of money for the advancement of Sanskritic studies 
has made the present work see the light of day. Last but not 
the least it is my pleasant duty to mention here with thanks the 
kind co-operation of Mr. Narendra Chandra Bhattacharya the 
learned General Editor of this Series, in publishing this volume. He 
has not only read one proof of the entire work but has also given 
suggestions some of which led to its improvement 


University of Calcutta, 
October, 1936 


) 


Manomohan Ghosh 
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DIAGRAMS 


Notes: K=King, E-Elephant, H-Horse, B - Boat, P- Pawn and 
M-Mantrin (Queen). Red, Black, Green and Yellow indicate colours of 
different sets of chessmen. 
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Diagram I 

The game-board for 
Caturahga. 





From the marked ^position any piece can move to any of the squares 
where an arrow-head stops. Such a movement is possible from any other 
position as well, if a square is available. 



Diagram 3 Diagram 4 Diagram 5 

The movement The movement of E. The movement of E. in 

of E. in CD. in Al-Beruni. Rudrata’s Kavyalankara 

and CT. 



Diagram 6 Diagram 7 

The movement of E. in Chess. The movement of Mantnn 

(Queen) in Chess. 
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Diagram 9 

The movement of 
Boat in Caturanga. 
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Diagram 8 

The movement of Horse in 
Caturanga and Chess. 
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Diagram 11 

The movement of Pawn 
in Caturanga and Chess. 
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Diagram 10 

The movement of Boat in 
(Bengali) Chess. 
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Diagram 12 

The movement of King in 
Caturanga and Chess. 
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Diagram 13 

A stage in the evolution of Caturanga. 
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Diagram 14 

Rathapadapbiha (chariot-movement) in Rudrata’s Kavyala&kara (v. 14). 
Syllables of the following couplet have given rise to the above :— 
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CORRECTIONS 


P vi last line read been for beed. 

P xix line 6 read religious ordinances 
line 12 „ „ „ 

P a line 2 (from the bottom) read 5. ms. 

P 4 line 9 read 

P < line 10 read [ ja giSWif * ] for 3a aratfir 
P \a line 5 read atfsft for 

P \* line 7 (from the bottom), read a 33 s^[*l]vaw [*]raftfir. 

P UL lines 8-9 omit the couplet No. («, and change after this, Nos. 

<S <£, «• and to a«, 4«ar, 4c and <e respectively. 

P at line 11 read vfq eivsgq i 

P as line 4 (from the bottom) read afh qtl*(f)ai'*ia». 

P 6 line 18 read And for But. 

line 8 (from the bottom) read 12 before The value. 

P 12 line 3 read capture, then capture far capture, in a square 
capture. 

line 4 (from the bottom) read capture far kill. 

P 19 line 1 (at the bottom) read released for captured. 

line 3 (from the bottom) read obstructed for captured. 



ABBREVIATIONS 


A. C. = 

B. C. = 
C. - 

CD. - 
CT. = 
Hv. - 
Mbh. « 
Murray = 
S. = 


After Christ. 

Before Christ. 

Caturanga or the Four-handed Dice Chess. 
The Caturanga-dipika. 

The Caturanga-tarangini. 

Harivam&a. 

Mahabharata. 

History of Chess by H. J. R. Murray. 

The article on Caturaiiga in the iSabda-kalpa- 
drama. 



INTRODUCTION 




INTRODUCTION 

i 

The Present Edition 

1. A complete or partial disappearance of a work for ever 
or for sonic time is no rare phenomenon in the history of Sanskrit 
literature. Hence, it is no wonder that a number of books, which 
was once written on the game of C a t u r a h g a or the four- 
handed dice-chess is till now scarcely known to students of 
India’s past. But it would be inaccurate to assume that no 
writing on the subject was within their knowledge ; for as early 
as 1790 S i r W i 11 i a m J o n e s in his article ‘On the Indian 
Game of Chess’ (Asiatic Researches, vol. ii. London, 1790., pp. 
159-165) quoted in translation a passage consisting of nearly thirty- 
five couplets from a Sanskrit work named the T i t h i t a 11 v a 1 
by R a g h u n a n d a n a. The original of the passage quoted 
by Sir William was printed later on in the rditio princepx of 
the Tithitattva published in Serampore (1834). And this passage 
was also included in the well known Sanskrit encyclopaedia named 
the S a b d a k a 1 p a d r u m a (1821) under the word 'Catu- 
rnnga.’ A. Weber made a German translation of this in his 
article ‘Einige I)aten iiber das Schachspiel nach indischen Quellen’ 
in 1872- 

2. These 1 edition', and translations of the Caturahga (C.) 
passage did a very useful service in directing the attention of the 
investigators of the history of chess to the early Indian literary 
works for scrutinizing nil available references in them of games 
which appeared to be similar to or cognate with C. As a result of 
this, the theory was advanced that tho different kinds of game of 
two-handed chess played all over the modern world owed their 
origin to the ancient Indian four-handed dice-chess (Capt. Cox, ’On 

i. Munay wrongly considers) the Tilhyiidilattva or Tithitattva to 
be ‘‘written in the Bengali dialect of Sanskrit” (see pp. 48-49). 



the Bunnha Game of Chess, compared with the Indian, Chinese 
and Persian Game of the same denomination’, Asiatic Researches, 
vol, vii, 1803, pp. 486-511 ; D. Forbes, ‘Some Observations 
on the Origin of Chess’, London, 1860). But H. J. R. M u r r a y 
the latest English historian of chess rejects this theory (p. 60). 
Though his arguments against accepting what he calls the 
Cox-Forbes theory arc not very sound, it must be 
admitted that the theory, even if it was a very plausible one, was 
based on rather inadequate materials. About the date and sourco 
of the passage on which such an important theory was based, scholars 
had then no clear and precise knowledge. And the passage frag* 
mentary in its nature was considerably insufficient to give any 
workable idea of the game of Caturanga. The discovery of the 
Caturangadlpika, it is hoped, will remove such a difficulty. 
A more or less correct idea about the origin of the 
modern game of chess may now be possible- 

3. This unique work came to light in 1924 from a village 

near Santinikctan, Bengal and was procured for the 

library of the Visvabharati. An examination of this 

clearly written ms. (in Bengali script and no- 970) which was 
* 

prepared in ?aka 1701 revealed that the Caturanga passage men¬ 
tioned above occurred towards its beginning. Hence the view 
which Weber for want of proper materials was obliged to take about 
the passage, via., it was an integral part of Raghunandana’s own 
work, proved to be wrong 1 . For in die colophon of the Caturahga- 
dipika (CD.) it has been ascribed to Sulapani, a Bengali 
writer on Smrti of the 15th century. Thus, Raghunandnna could 
very oasily be relieved of the supposed authorship of the Caturanga 
passage discussed by Sir William Jones and others. 

4. At the time of discovery of the Caturanga ms., the present 
writer was in the Visvabharati, and coming to know of its im¬ 
portance he thought of studying this valuable work and of preparing, 
if materials proved to bo sufficient, a critical edition of the same. 

i. See the Kmititattva, pi. i, ed. Jlvsinanda Vidyiisiigara, Calcutta, 
i 8<)5, pp. 137-138. 
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But various circumstances checked the progress of this work. 
Though undertaken as early as 1925 it did not advance much 
till 1933. 

At first it appeared that the CD. was the only extant 
work on the four-hsinded dice-chess. But on further investigation 
it was found that in the Mss. library of the Nepal Government 
there was a work named the Caturangatarangini 
which dealt with the same subject. But it was, however, not 
before 1932 that an attempt to obtain a copy of the same was 
successful. (I take this opportunity of offering cordial thanks to 
my Dutch friend Dr. Arnold A. Bake Ph. D., who kindly 
procured this copy during his stay in Nepal). This copy added 
to the already existing mist ikes of this work preserved in a very 
poor ms. in Maithili script (see p 1). But even this imperfect ms. 
was of considerable help in explaining some difficult passages of the 
CD., and in clarifying certain aspects of the game of C. But this help 
had to be biken very cautiously, for it was discovered from the CD., 
tliat at the time of its composition there were at least two different 
schools of the game: of Mithila and of Bengal. Now the Caturahga- 
tarangini (QT) being written in Maithili script was presumed to be 
belonging to the Mithila school and on an examination of the work 
it was found that the game, described in it, though fundamentally 
similar to that in CD., varied in minor points- Hence, die editor 
had to proceed with the comparison of the two works very 
cautiously. The inherent difficulty of this text dealing with a game, 
which has long been obsolete, has further been a factor causing 
delay in its study. 

Even after a rather unusual delay the task may be said 
to have been brought to completion. But in spite of die editor’s 
best efforts, it cannot be said that the meaning of the text has been 
made dear in all points. Deplorable though this insuffidency 
of knowledge is, it may be hoped that the information that 
could be gleaned from the text will give us a good general view of 
the game of Caturahga, which can be utilized for tracing the history 
of the origin and development of the gome. 



II 

The Game of Caturanga 


5. It has been said above that from the text only a very 
general idea of the game can be had. Hence, the description of the 
game attempted below will set forth only its essential features. 

i. The Caturanga is to be played in a square game-board 

divided into sixty-four squares (sec* the Diagram 1). The game 
which is to be played by four persons, two on each side, symbolizes 
a war carried on between two kings and his art) with their 

two allies (mitrn and a rum it i (?) who constitute a sort of very 
primitive type of marufola (sphere of diplomacy). 

ii. Each of the four persons who are to play this game will 
have at their disposal the following pieces : a king, an elephant, 
a horse, a boat and four pawns ( pntti ). The four groups of chess¬ 
men (balcis) will be of the following colours : red, green, yellow 
and black. The owner of the red pieces will occupy the eastern 
side of the game-board, and other groups are to occupy respectively 
southern, western and northern sides(8-9) 1 . 

iii. The pieces at the disposal of each player will be placed 
at the beginning of the game in the following manner : boat at the 
comer, next the horse and after it the elephant with the king by 
its side. The four pawns are to be placed in squares in front of 
these pieces (see the Diagram 1). 

iv. At the game, players arc to cast, one after another, 
two cubic dice, each of which is marked on its sides with numbers 
1, 2, 3, 4, 5 and 6. According to CD., it seems that numbers 

I and G carried no value or were treated as zero (sec Notes on 

II and 12). The value of the throw is to regulate the movement 
of the pieces. The rule on this point is as follows : 

The king and the pawn moves by a throw of five, the elephant 
by that oifour and the horse and the boat move respectively by 
three and two. 

i. These figures and similar ones below refer to sections of the CD. 



v< The pieces have the following manne^df 

a. The elephant can move at will to the next* square in four 
nardinnl directions (see the Diagram 3). 

b. The horse can move sideways to the next square after 
crossing the three squares (see the Diagram 8). 

c. The boat can move aslant to the second square from its 
own place (see the Diagram 9). 

d. The pawn can move to the square in its front but to 
capture a piece it can only move to a square to the right or the 
left of its front square (see the Diagram 11). 

e. The king can move to the next square in all directions 
(see the Diagram 12). 

vi. As two dice arc to be cast every time, the throw 
available will show two numbers, which arc to be utilized in the 
following manner: 

a. When there is room for utilizing two throws i. e., pieces 
available for move have positions to move to, then the two are to 
be moved (25-20). 

b. When only one position is available, then the throw 
of higher number (25-20) is to be utilized 

c. When in a throw the same number is repeated, then the 
piece available for move may have two moves (sec Al-Beruni, 
p. 184). 

d. Attacks arc of two kinds : one leading to capture of 
the enemy (lit, killing) and the other obstructing his movement 
( bindliana=bandha na). 

vii. Different kinds of victories and defeats are as follows : 

a. Simhasana. When one's king is able to occupy 
the position of another king, his ally or enemy or enemy’s ally, 
the Siiphasana takes place (42-44). 
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b. 0 a t u i* a, j i- When one’s king has been able to capture 
the three other kings (two enemies and one ally), the Caturaji 
occurs (40-50). 

r. N r p a k r s t a. Tt is the name for forcible release of 
one’s king obstructed by the enemy when one has already captured 
three other kings (52-54). 

d. Brhnnnauka. When one’s own boat has captured 
the three other boats then the position is called the Brhannauka(G9). 

e Naukakrsta. It is the forcible release of one’s own 
boat obstructed by an enemy when one has already captured three 
other boats (71). 

/. S a t p a d a (pawn-promotion). When a pawn succeeds in 
reaching any of the squares at the end of the board except that 
occupied by a king or that at the corner then the pawn is trans¬ 
formed to the piece the position ot which it has reached (59). 

g. Kakakastha. When one player lias lost all pieces 
then his position is called the Kakakastha (07). 

viii. For every piece captured one is to pay an amount of 
stake to the adversary. The rate of this stake seems to have 
heed settled according to custom. 



in 


The Caturanga in Indian Literature 

6- Terms and expressions connected with the C. (four- 
handed dice-chess) seem to occur occasionally in Sanskrit, Prakrit 
and Pali works from 17th century A- C. to 6th century B. C. 
But these very scanty references are not in all cases very 
safe grounds for assuming that in particular works the game of 
C. was meant. Hence, before taking the entire history of the 
game in consideration we shall discuss below severally those terms 
and expressions or passages containing them occurring in different 
literary works of the past. 

7- In the commentary to the Aryasaptasatl, written 
by A n a n t a Pandit a (1700 A. C-) occurs the following : 

.‘<Trt!KlT%°r’ f*re£T%'JT I qT5T: |.[ ‘stiffa’ ] 

i.wd i sfa* 

( on the arya C24 ). 

From this passage it can be assumed that Ananta knew a 
game called C. in which dice (nhn) was used. The Meath’ 
(marana) referred to here meant possibly the capture of a piece 
and the coming back to life ( jieaiui ), the pawn-promotion 
( see §5 vii /). 

8. Probably between 1500 A. C. and 1100 A. C. there came 
into existence the four different recensions of the Thirty-two Stories 
of the Vikrama Cycle known variously as the V i k r a m a c a r i t a 
or V i k r a m ( a r k a ) a d i t y a - c a r i t a or Simha- 
k a n a - d v a t r i m s i k a or S i m h a s a n a - k a t h a 
(Franklin Edgerton, Vikramn’s Adventures, pt. i, HOS. 2G, p. xlix). 
In its story no. 27 is available some reference to C. 

i. In the Southern IterciMon of this work occurs the 
following:— 

?RTT 1 ft I 

URTftf i ("). l—d) 
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[ wft in this passage has variants like sift Q, wife M, T 
and trc Nd. Besides, this N, according to Edgerton, gives ‘different 
and longer readings’ (It is a pity that he withholds them)* After 

VJ insert stow wmift and QTMy TOzgflt (T adds w) WRifr. 
Valiants given here and below have been taken from the excellent 
critical edition of the work by Edgerton (HOS. vol. 27)]. 

Dyuta-lfrtja in the above passage has been translated by 
Prof. Edgerton as ‘the game of dice’ and mrihuda as ‘a game 
related to chess’ (op. rit. p. 213). The second term, as it appears 
from the testimony of Ananta cited above (§7), has been accurately 
translated while dyulalcrl4a does not seem to mean ‘the game of 
dice’ only. It means probably the ‘gambling (dyuta) based on a 
play ( 1crl4a)\ The stranger in this passage introduces himself as 
a gambler ( dyutaliara ) but the king then enquires whether he 
knows ‘gambling connected with play’. Upon this the stranger says 
that he is a master gambler i. knows all kinds of gambling and 
especially he knows the sarllrrlfa which seems to be nothing other 
than our C. 

ii. In the Metrical liecnision of the Vikramarka-carita 
the above mentioned passage occurs in the following form : 

31 i | 

*ranra w siRifii n 

WTft II 

trcrtorr: i 

( 31—85 ) 

[ jOso *iw Edg. (“Edgerton), Dn. *r*Rt DvGr. 

Dn. Edg. toui for 9HS DvGr. ]. 

The variant pad&ta recorded for Mata as well as the cons¬ 
truction of the entire sentence seems to give ground for presumption 
that the expression hastyasca- m a nt r i -iahaUi-vyulia stood in 
the codex arrhetypiis of the Metrical recension as hantyaioar 
r a ill a -pad&ta-vyuha. The term Duddhibala ( meaning the 
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modem chess in Marathi) occurring in this sentence has probably 
confused the writer of the prototype of the mss. DvGr., who 
changed ratha to mantri just to bring the description in harmony 
with the name Buddhibala. But this emendation did not quite 
solve the difficulty, for ratha or gdkata still remained unmentirma d. 
Hence, later interpolators put in inh-ata in the place of pddata. 
But this too unwittingly created a new difficulty, for padata (pawn) 
occupying a place in the game was wanting. 

With the reading proposed above, the passage will be tran¬ 
slated as follows : 

In gambling I shall always (lit., day and night) play with dice. 
I know (to manipulate) the movements (of pieces) and am akillad 
in winning ( 3/Ian a ) of stakes. I know the (special game of) 
Buddhibala included in the game of Caturanga class, which possess¬ 
es unassailable armours such as elephants, horses, chariots and 
pawns. I am skilled in winning money and even the powerful are 
vanquished by me (of- Edgcrton’s translation op. cit. p. 215). 

Prof. Edgcrton’s interpretation of yatayatam (op. cit. p. 215) 
as ‘a game of backward and forward’ seems to be unnecessary. It 
may well mean the movement in general of the pieces used in C., or 
the Budilhibala. (11 aha, translated in this context as ‘dice’, does also 
not seem to be correct. The expression ylnha/ianduU-paruf ita should 
be translated as ‘skilled in winning or earning money as stakes and 
in similar matters’. The term ilhananlana ‘winning of wealth’ may 
not be considered a kind of game, for it seems merely to repeat the 
idea contained in ylaha/lanatU. Hence, the whole passage may be 
taken to relate to the ancient game of C.> as well as the Buddhibala 
or the modem game of chess. 

iii. In the Brief Iteceusion of the work the passages 
discussed above occur in the following form : 

aiRift I (9—12) 

c.—n. 



This passage, if it is not corrupt, seems to be very difficult 
Prof. Edgerton’s translation does not seem to be satisfactory. For 
games like sotkantha, uccalitamusii, gatagata, clramya etc., are 
scarcely met with anywhere. Sotkantha, if it is not a corruption of 
the real name of a game now extinct, may be taken as an adjective 
to sairiphala or caturahga, and uccalitamusti and gatagata also 
may be taken as adjectives to kapardaka ; similarly clramya too 
may be an adjective to daiacatuska. But whatever might be the 
correct reading of the passage or its interpretation we meet with 
terms like dyUta, sariphala and caturahga occurring in it and they 
seem to be connected with our G. 

iv. The Jainistic Recension of the passages discussed above 
does not, however, mention sariphala, caturahga or aksa and 
merely refers to dyUta or {dyUta~)krl4a, which may or may not 
relate to G. 

9. Amaracandra’s Balabharata ( 1300 
A. C.) mentions asCapada (ii. 5. ] 3). According to him two dice 
(black and red) are used in this game (Luders, ‘Das Wiirfelspiel in 
alien Indien’, p. 67). The game in connexion with this term might 
beC. 

10. The poet Govardhanacarya (1200 A. C.) in 
his Aryasapta£ati writes: 

ur staler i 

snfta tore JNdigJiftdl <rrftar%W || 623 II 

The word sari occurring in this passage as we have noticed 
above (§7) has been explained by Ananta Pandita as caturahga- 
gutika. Now aksa cited in connexion with caturahga points 
probably to the game of G. Mr. Murray, however, thinks otherwise 
(see p. 62). 

11. In the Rajatarangipl of Kalhapa' 
(a 1200 A. C.) occurs a clear reference to G. The relevant passage 
is as follows: 



'TCsmft: *rcrsiT$ wrt | 

Rsrat qiRmvqift 5iiwir^«ri«i#Tiii^ II 

(viii. 2969-2970). 

In his note to the translation of this passage Sir Atlrel Stein 

writes : The similes.arc taken from Indian chess (Caturanga) 

played by four persons at a time. 

12. In the comments to the Pingalacchandah- 
sutra named Mftasanjlvani by HalSyudha 
(c. 1200 A. C.)* the word Gaiuranya and a game-board with 64 
squares have been mentioned (on I. 3). This was considered to 
be a reference to chess (JEAS. 1896, p. 122). 

13. Ksirasvamin (1100 A, C.) explains tariphala 

(xariphala) as 5iR*r: qrsRfqw qntasw wj cipwwwf. (The 

commentary named the Amarakosodghatana, ed. 
K. G. Oka, p. 105). 

14. In the Abhilasitartha cintamani or 
Manasollasa written under the patronage of the Calukya 
king SomeSvara (1100 A. C.) is mentioned a game called Catu- 
raiigakm. This may be the same as our C- (see The Abhilasitartha- 
cintamani, I. 1 . 31 , also Murray, p. 36 ). 

15. In the Sinhalese commentary (c. 1000 A. C.) to the 
Vinayapitaka astapmla 1 2 3 has been explained as a 

1. This couplet is evidently corrupt. Stein along with other editors 
of the Rjyataraiigim has overlooked this fact. His translation of the passage 
foils to make it completely intelligible. 

2. Weber places Halayudha in the roth century (Indische Studien, 
viii, p. 193), but he was the minister of the king Laksmana Sena (1200 A.C.) 
of Bengal (JASB. [1915] xi i A. 5 . p. 333). 

3. According to Prof. Liiders aslnpada (8x8 squares) meant a game 
in which the use of dice was combined with a game upon a board (fip. cit. 
p. 65). Macdonell considers it to be "highly improbable that atfapada was 
used for anything but some primitive form of chess, played with or without 
the aid of dice sometime before the beginning of our era” (JRAS. 1898, 
p. 122). Mr. Murray, however, seems to think differently (see pp. 34-35). 
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game played with dice and pieces such as kings and so on 
(Murray, p. 35). 

16. In the B s a b h a panca£ika of Dhana- 
p S 1 a (1000 A. C.) occurs the following : 

a 

gift fa w gfa if i 

fa ^fafrr vlfar n 


According to the commentator, the game alluded to in the 
above passage has been the game C. (H. Liidors, op. cit. p. 66). 
The words baiulha, vadlia and viarana probably justify the 
commentator. For the obstruction and capture of a piece in C., 
is called bindhnna (—bandliana) and banana, respectively. 

17. In the Haravijaya, a poem by Bajanaka 
Batnakara (c. 900 A. C-), we have the following couplet: 


far i 

sqwni II 


xn. 9. 

On asfapada Batnakara’s commentator A 1 a k a writes : 
i wafa Jtfit l^fa:, aw <kt2i 'Taregfawiavpiaftfa 
*t*T (ed. Nimayasagara). 

Hence, from astapada , in this passage, meaning a game-board 
for C. and the mention of patti (pawn), asca (horse), ratha (chariot) 
and dvipa (elephant) and the omission of mantrin (minister), we may 
well assume that Batnakara meant C 1 ., and not the modem chess 1 . 


18. Budrata (900 A. C.) in his K a v y a 1 a n k a r a 
describes some acrostics ( citra-kavijas) which are a sort of metrical 
puzzles. They are to be read in accordance with the moves of 
pa r ticular pieces (Caturahga-piiha-viraciia-ratlba-turagdjlirpada- 
paihaih v. 2). The moves of horse and elephant, as recorded 
by Budrata (v. 15-16), tally with that laid down in manuals of 


i. Prof. Jacobi discussed this passage for the first time (ZDMG. vol. 50. 
pp. 225 f.) and wrongly thought that aslapada in the passage meant modem 
cbess and in this matter he was followed by Macdonell (JRAS. 1898, p. 124). 
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C., known to us (see Notes on 14) 1 . The movement of the 
chariot, that Rudrata gives, is not available from any such text 
on C. But it has some affinity to the movement of boat in our 
modem (Bengali) game of chess (for details see the Diagram 14). 

19- In the K u 11 a n I m a t a ( v. 997 ) of D a m o - 
dara Gupta (800 A. C.) occurs the term pancaJcsadyuta 
(ed. Tripathi, Lahore, 1929). There is no means of knowing 
what kind of game was meant. It may or may not have any 
connexion with the C. 

20. IntheSubhasitavaliof Yallabhadeva 
(ed. Peterson, Bombay, 1886) there appear nine couplets ascribed 
to 8rI-Mayura. Peterson believes him to be identical 
with the famous author of the Surya^ataka (c. 700 A. C). 
Now, seven among these couplets (123-129) refer, according to 
Peterson, to chess with dice. One can never be sure of this 
fact. The data available from these couplets consist of terms like 
tryaksa, duvodara and jmahi. 

21. In his H a r s a c a r i t a the poet Banabhatta 
(650 A. C.) usCh terms like astapada and catnravga, and the latter 
term is used in connexion with astapada, which us we have seen 
above (§15), means the game of C. (astapadanam caturanya- 
kalpana , ed. Kane, Pt. I. p. 35)*. In his Kadambarl, 
too, he uses the term saryaksa (iaryaksem muyayrhah). This may 
be a reference of C. 

22. Bhartrhari (c. 650 A. G.) refers to a game 
which may or may not have any affinity with our C., in the 
following stanza: 

fl?r 

( ) I 

i. Rudrata’s reference has also been discussed by Prof. Jacobi and here 
too he seems to be wrong in seeing modern chess (see op. cit.). 

a. Macdonell seems to be wrong in taking Bana's reference as 
relating to modem chess QRAS. 1898, p. 125). 




vrw () g «mg % jftvfir JirfWfc n 

Vair. 6. 42. (43) 

In the game referred to here, there are two akms (dice) as in 
our C., and the different pieces such as elephant, horse etc., used in 
the latter, might well have been called pranv4iara. But the statement, 
about many pieces staying in a house i. e., square, seems to create 
a difficulty 1 . 

23. In the Vasavadatta of Subandhu 
(c- 600 A. C.) occurs the following passage : 

• • •‘DofRd: ftwiWiv* 1*181:' ( 

.I 

(ed. L. Gray, p. 191). 

Apparently Prof. Gray’s rendering of durodara with 
‘chessmen’ does not seem to be satisfactory. But the term nayadyuta 
(lit., game of polity) seems to point to C., which is a game involving 
diplomacy, for in it one pair of kings fights against another pair*. 

24. A m a r a s i m h a (c. 600 A. C.) in his famous kosa 
mentions aat&pada, as synonymous with xariphala, which as we have 
seen before (§13), has been explained by Ksirasvamin as caturahga- 
phalaka (the game-board for C.)> 

25. In the Sutrakrtanga (Suyagadahga) of the 
Jains, assigned to 600 A. C., the word aUhavaya (=astapada) 
occurs (I. 9). The translator of the relevant passage is not 
willing to see here any kind of chess (S. B. E. vol. 45, p. 303, 

i. Macdonell gives reasons to prove that the game referred to by 
Bhartfhari “cannot have been played on the ajtapada 11 , {op. cit. p. isa). 

a. Mr. Murray, however, is satisfied that Subandhu’s reference is to 
chess (p. 51). Prof. F. W. Thomas first called attention to this passage, 
and following a commentator of Subandhu he regarded nayadyiita as 
caturahga (ZDMG. Vol. 53, p. 371). He further attempted to show from 
this passage that the chess-board in Subandhu’s time was chequered (ZDMG. 
vol. S3, p. 364). 




footnote)* But such an attitude seems to be inadequately 
supported by facts. A game-board for C. might well have been 
meant by astapada, and from the game-board the game itself (G.) 
might have received this name. 

26. According to the AbhidhSnargjendra> the 
Jambudvlpa-prajnapti, the Pra^navyakara^a, 
the Jnatadharmakatha and the Ni£ithasfitra 
mention ast&pada. 

27. In the Visnupurapa (c. 600 A. C.) also, the 
word astapada occurs in the following couplet: 

srsTHTgq^r ll 

V. 30. 23. (ed. Vangavasi) 

From this it is learnt that astapada could at times be used 
as a weapon for striking one. Words like dyuta, glalia and alcsa, 
occurring in connection with this astapada in the Visnupurana, 
makes it probable that the game of C. has been referred to. 

28. In the Kama sutra of Vatsyayana 
(c- 400 A-C.) are mentioned terms like dyuti (III. 34), dyutaphalalca 
(IV. 4), Yaksaratri and Kamiudljagara (IV. 12). The meaning 
dytita and dyuti is not clear. These may or may not be connected 
with C., but the terms like Yahmr&tri and Kanmvdl-jayara, 
which mean the night of the full-moon in the month of Kartika 
and Alvina, respectively, probably point to the game of C., for, in 
the CT., in connexion with C-, there occurs the following : 

( folio, 1. a) 

This occurs also in the Skanda p u r a n a (ed. Vahga- 
wSsI, IX. 103) and probably refers to Yakmratri. And in the CTT., 
we have the following: 
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tot wpft: 3niT5fffimN^ i 

5R^*t|3i% 5R*rt Ht<*3'><i|q»lft>'fl II 

( folio, 1. a ) 

Hence, it may be assumed that Vatsyayana by his Kavmudl- 
jagara refers to this activity of the goddess Laksml in the night 
of the full-moon in the month of Alvina. According to the 
Tithitattva this night is to be spent in playing the game of 
Caturahga. Hence, a description of the game occurs in this work. 

29. In the HarivaniSa, a work which may be as 
early as 200 A. C., occurs the following couplets containing terms 
like adapada and aha : 

c-i thtaulta srcrftpr i 

ritffcaraw il 

II. 61. 37. 

snr«r tym II 

H 61. 45-46. 

arerq^r uwr qsrefyw n 

n. 61 . 51. 

We are not sure whether aztapada in the last couplet means 
a game-board for C. Aha in the plural number creates a difficulty, 
for in the CT., we learn of two ah as. If it is possible that the 
game was also played with more dice than two* then the game 
referred to in the HarivamSa may mean C. The aha in plural 
also may signify the ‘marks’ (lit, eyes) on the dice, which 
were as many as six. If this were the case the game described in 
Hv., con easily be taken as C. 1 (The second couplet, quoted above, 
has its parallel in the passage, quoted above from the Visnupur&aa). 

i. Mr. Murray, however, thinks that the game referred to is dice 
(see p. 37). 
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80. In the S a d d h a r m a pu^ ^ a r l k a, a MahSygna 
Buddhist work of about 100 A. C., occurs the term astapada 
(sydtujnuroft'rt pp. 146, 244, 887 ed. Kern). This work has no 
occasion to give any more information about the game which is 
connected with the game-board called attapada. 

81. In the R B m S y a n a ( 200-300 B. G.) also we 

come across the term astapada 1 (f%vretmnsrct Bfila- 

k5n<Ja, v. 16). Govindaraja explains the att&pada by 
quoting Amara’s wiRw’ ). 

82. The term attapada occurs in the HinaySna Buddhist 
scriptures (500 B. C.) also. For example, in the BrahmajSla- 
s u 11 a (i. 1 . 1 - 4 ) and in the Vinayapitaka (ed. Olden* 
berg, vol. ii. p. 10 ; vol* iii. p. 180) we have this word. Rhys 
Davids denies that astapada may mean chess though he 
quotes the view of the Sinhalese commentator that game of 
astapada was played with dice and pieces such as kings and so 
on (Sacred Book of the Buddhists, vol. ii. p. 9). After having 
reviewed the meaning of astapada occurring in various works, 
and knowing of the game C. we may well consider that the 
Sinhalese commentator (c. 1000 A. C.) was in possession of the 
right tradition (see §15). 


i. See p. xi. footnote 3. 

c—m 
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From the Chets to the Caturanga 

83. At we have something like an exact knowledge about 
the relatively early history of the modern game of chess (hereinafter 
called chess), and the C. does not come to our notice except much 
later, an exact determination of the relation between the two games 
may be of some help for tracing the early history of latter. It has 
been mentioned before (§2) that Captain Cox and following him 
D. Forbes maintained that chess in its various forms owed its origin 
to the ancient Indian four-handed dice-chess (or C.) and this Cox- 
Forbes theory has been rejected by Mr. Murray. Whatever might 
be the value of his very cautious view it will have to be said 
that after the discovery of the CD. and CT. it becomes untenable. 
These two Skt. texts though they are later than 1400 A. C. con¬ 
clusively demonstrate one fact viz., the religious character of 
Caturanga, which has been taken notice of as early as 1851 (The 
Calcutta Review, 1851; Murray, p. 37). It is a ritual game pres- 
cribed to be played during a certain festive night. Now, it is quite 
well known to students of religious culture that objects and customs 
connected with religious rites and practices are older than corres¬ 
ponding ones not so connected. Hence this religious character 
of the game gives us a strong ground for presumption that, of the 
two games the C. and the chess, which have some elements in 
common the former is the older. 

34. If this view is allowable we can utilize the fact for deter¬ 
mining the relation between the C. and the chess. And it may well be 
inferred that the chess has developed from the C. or the four-handed 
dice-chess ; for we can never believe that the C. after being derived 
from the chess was given a place in religious ritual while the 
older game stood outside. Such a happening would have been very 
much contrary to the testimony of the history of religious culture. 
Thus the theory propounded by Cox and supported by Forbes 



seems to be quite sound. The manner in which they supported 
their theory of development of the four-handed dice-chess into 
chess deserves the most careful consideration. They think- that as a 
result of the action of certain rules, or from the difficulty of securing 
a full quota of players, the game gradually became a two-handed 
game. At a later time the civil and religious ordnances against the 
use of the dice led to the abandonment of the dice character of the 
game ; and finally, by a rearrangement of the pieces, the game of 
chess as known to Persians and Muslims came into existence 
(Murray, p. 49). Mr. Murray, however, considers all this as 
‘unnatural and incredible’ and thinks that an undue weight is laid 
upon the religious and legal ordnances against the use of dice (p. 75). 
But these points will be taken up again (§41) as we shall trace the 
development of the C. It will suffice for the present to assume that 
the C. is the parent of chess played in slightly varied forms all over 
the world and as such it originated earlier than the period in which 
the chess appears for the first time in history. 

35. The earliest reference to the chess occurs in the K S r - 
nSmak-i-Artakshatr-i-Papakan, a Pahlavi 
or Middle Persian romance which is based upon the career of 
Ardashir (Artaxerxes), the son of Papaka, the founder of the 
Sassanian dynasty who ruled over Persia between 226 and 241 
A. C. N 5 1 d k e is in favour of ascribing this undated work to 
the reign of Khusraw II Parwiz (596-628 A. C.). 
But Prof. Brown in his ‘Literary history of Persia’ (p. 122) 
concludes that the Karnamak was probably composed about 
600 A. C. (see Murray, p. 149). This reference to chess even if 
it be only as early as 600 A. C. would still imply a greater 
antiquity for the game. “For not only does it imply that the 
game was fairly generally known in Persia, but also that 
popular opinion had seized on chess as a characteristically 
national game in which it was fitting that the national hero 
should be skilled. Such opinions do not grow in a day, and a 
considerable period of time must be postulated for their growth in 
an age of slow and imperfect method of communication. Even in 



mediaeval Europe it took chess more than a century to achieve a 
like result” (Murray, pp. 149-150). Hence it may be assumed 
that the game might well have been current in Persia as early as 
550 A. C. Now according to the Chatrang-nftmak 
another Pahlavi work written between 650 and 850 A. C. chess was 
introduced in Persia from India (Murray, p. 150). This points to 
Lidia as the home of chess. But in the Indian literature itself there 
occurs no dear and sure reference of chess before the 1400 A. C. 1 
Though Prof. Jacobi and earlier writers on the subject believed 
otherwise, Subandhu, B&na or Rudrata did not refer to chess. 
Their references as we have seen before (§§18, 21, 23) are to the 
game of C. This, however, does not invalidate the evidence of the 
Pahlavi works, and we are in possession of the fact that chess went 
out of India to Persia about 550 A. C. Now allowing some 
time for the popularity of the new game in its land of origin 
it will not be wrong to assume that the game itself might have 
been invented at least fifty years earlier i. e., about 500 A. C* 
Hence we may hit upon a more or less approximate date of the 
origin of chess. This may well be taken as the starting point 
in the investigation of the antiquity of Caturanga or the four- 
handed dice-chess from which devdoped the game of chess. 


I. The earliest reference to chess occurs in the Metrical recension 
of the Vikramarka carita. The relevant passage has been discussed before 
(|8, li). The game has been described in considerable details in the Niti- 
mayukka of WVakanf&a ( i 700 A- C.). This description has been discussed by 
Weber (See Monatberichle der koeniglichen Akademie der Wissenschaften 
an Berlin, 1873. pp 7! 1 f„, also Murray, pp. 63. f.). Some are of opinion that 
in a caryopada by Kj^ija (Kanha), written in Old Bengali a reference to chess 
baa been made. This, however, seems to be wrong and it appears that 
KfQga referred to C. For a detailed discussion on this, see the Appendix. 

a. Absence of any early reference to chess in Indian literature is 
probably due to its comparatively late origin. It naturally took a very long 
time for the new game to replace the old one (C.) or to sit by its side. 



V 


The Early History of Caturanga 

36. From the above discussion ($35) it may be assumed 
that C. (the parent of chess) was current in India about 500 A. C. 
Surely this was the time when the game was old enough 
to give rise to a new variety of it. But how old was it then ? 
This is the question which will occupy us in the following 
paragraphs. 

From references to C. in various works of Indian literature 
we learn that astapada in the Haravijaya (900 A. C.) positively 
meant a board on which C. was played. In Bana’s Hargacarita 
(700 A. C.) the same meaning undoubtedly determined the 
sense of astapada, for in it this word was used directly in 
connexion with C. (Wjjnp>5'nn). In this work the 
meaning of astapada the game-board for C. developed into a 
game played on the board of the same name. In the Amarkoga 
(600 A. C.) the word astapada given as a synonym for sariphala, 
has been explained by the commentator Ksirasvamin (1100 A. C.) 
as caturahga-phalaka (game-board for C). We need not un¬ 
necessarily disbelieve the testimony of the commentator; in his 
time C. as a game was well known at least among North-Indian 
people, for in the Rajatarangini (1200 A. G.) a dear reference to 
the game occurs (see §11 before). And in Al-Beruni’s work 
(1100 A. C.) the game has been described in considerable details. 
We are quoting bdow the same description : 

“In playing chess they move the elephant straight on, not to 
the other sides, one square at a time, like the pawn, and to the 
four corners also one square at a time, like the queen (fimsm ,). 
They say that these five squares (L e., the one straightforward 
and the other at the comers) axe the places occupied by the trank 
and the foot feet of the elephant. 



They play chess—four persons at a time—with a pair of 
dice. Their arrangement of the figures on the chess board is the 
following:— 


[ See the Diagram 1 ] 

As this kind of chess is not known among us, I shall here 
explain what I know of it. 

The four persons playing together sit so as to form a square 
round a chess-board, and throw two dice alternately. Of the 
numbers of the dice the five and six are blank (i. e., do not count 
as such). In that case, if the dice show five or six, the player 
takes one instead of the five, and four instead of the six, because 
the figures of these two numerals are drawn in the following 
manner:— 

6 5 

4 3 2 1 

so as to exhibit a certain likeness of form to 4 and 1, viz., in the 
Indian signs. The name shah or king applies here to the queen 
( firzdn ). 

Each number of the dice causes a move of one of the 
figures. 

The 1 moves either the pawn or the king. Their moves are 
the same as in the common chess. The king may be taken, but 
it is not required to leave its place. 

Hie 2 moves the tower ( rukh ). It moves to the third 
square in the direction of the diagonal, as the elephant moves in 
our chess. 

The 3 moves the horse. Its move is generally known as 
the third square in the oblique direction. 

The 4 moves the elephant It moves in a straight line, as 
the tower does in our chess, unless it be prevented from moving 
on. If this is the case, as sometimes happens, one of the dice 
amoves the obstacle and enables it to move on. Its smallest 



more is one square, the greatest fifteen squares* because the dice 
sometimes show to 4* or two 6, or a 4 and a 6. In consequence 
of one of these numbers, the elephant moves along the whole side 
of the margin in the chess-board; in consequence of the other 
number, it moves along the other side on the other margin of the 
board* in case there is no impediment in the way. In consequence 
of these two numbers, the elephant in the course of his moves, 
occupies the two ends of the diagonal. 

The pieces have certain values, according to which the 
player gets his share of the stake, for the pieces are taken and 
passes into the hands of the player. The value of the king is 5, 
that of the elephant 4, of the horse 3, of the tower 2, and of the 
pawn 1. He who takes a king gets 5, for two kings he gets 10, for 
three kings 15, if the winner is no longer in possession of his own 
king. But if he has still his own king, and takes all three kings, 
he gets 54, a number which represents a progression based on 
general consent and not on an algebraic principle” (Al-Beruni’s 
India, London, 1910, vol. I. pp. 183 f). 

36a. We may now be allowed to assume that astapada 
mentioned in the Sutrakrtanga (c. 500 A. C.) 1 and similar Jain 
works, and the Visnupurana (c. 500 A. C.) related to Caturanga, 
and that the astapada, in the sense of the game of C. or the 
game-board (for it) was in use between 900 and 500 A. C. 
Going up to a few centuries earlier we come across this same 
term in the Harivamfo (c- 400-200 A. G.) and the Saddharma- 
pugdarlka (c. 100 A. C.) And at a time earlier still we meet 
this word in the Ramfiyaga (a 2o0 B. C.), the Brahmajalap 
sutta (500 B. C.) and the Vinayapifaka (500 B. C.)< Now, what 
will be the meaning of astapada appearing in these works ? Can 
it be game of C. or the game-board for it ? Though there is no 
direct evidence which may give us sure light in this matter we 

i. It was more or less two hundred years after this that the Harga- 
carita was written (see p. xxi). In this work astapada stands expressly 
connected with the C. (ibid). 



may still consider the attending circumstances to giro a tentative 
answer to this question. How long a popular game and for that 
matter any human institution can live, cannot be precisely deter¬ 
mined in any way. But in view of the fact that modern chess 
already enjoys a life of nearly a millenium and a half it may not be 
wrong to assume that about 500 A. C. the Catura&ga was already 
existing for at least 1000 years. Hence, it seems very much likely, 
though by no means sure, that the meaning which the word 
artapada had between 900 A. C. and 500 A. C. goes far back into 
history i. e„ up to the time of Buddha who prohibited this game 
for the monks ordained in his sect. This would stretch roughly the 
pre-chess history of C. to the middle of the first millenium before 
Christ 

37. This antiquity of C-, however, rests more or less on 
indirect evidence. But it may not on that account be considered 
invalid. From the certain aspects of the game too we seem 
to have more or less clear hints as to its high antiquity- 
The first of these aspects is that C-, unlike its descendant 
(chess) has not any minister (mantrin) by the side of 
its king s. This seems to point to a period in the history of the 
evolution of monarchy when the king either acted as his own 
minister or had no one fixed minister. Indeed we seem to find 
such a period in the history of Hindu political theories. The 
eleven ratwis, to whom offerings were to be made, according to the 
Satapatha BrShmapa, did not include any one ex¬ 
pressly known as mantrin or amatya (K. P. Jayaswal, 'Hindu 
Polity’, H. pp. 16 f). This may well be interpreted as that either 
the king was his own minister or consulted all the eleven of his 
high functionaries. The first alternative seems to us to bo the most 
probable though Mr. J ayaswal would accept only the second 
(idid. p. 21). For Manu’s repeated injunctions against a king’s 
independence of any minister point out, though indirectly, that kings 
were sometimes self-willed and autocratic (ibid p. 117). But whatever 
might be the actual fact in the case, it is sure that the institution 
of one miniptar or at least one prime minister was still unknown 
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in the period of the &atapatha Brahmana. And the Caturafiga 
which apparently reflects this primitive condition has no mantrin 
by the side of its kings. This fact may be considered as an 
indication of the great antiquity of the game. 

Another aspect of the C- which may vouch for its antiquity is 
its primitive marrfala (see §5, i) which has for it the rijigjsii 
(conqueror), one mitra (ally), one ari (enemy) and one arimitra 
(enemy’s ally). In ancient Indian treatises on polity we find 
man^alas of various types, consisting of kings whose number is 
four, six, eight, twelve or more. Among them works of 
Kautilya (c. 300 B. C.), Kamandaka (c. 400 A. 0.) 
and Sukra discuss maiufalas with eight or twelve members. 
It may not be wrong to assume that mandalas of twelve or more 
kings did not rise all at once and must have evolved from the 
primitive mandala of four kings which we find in the C. This 
would place the game long before Kautilya. 

38. The character of the C. as an nkm-dyTiia or dyuta 
seems also to point to its high antiquity. In the Vedic India 
dyuta (gambling) was very much popular. But in the Rgveda 
(c. 1500 B. C.) and the Hatapatha Brahmana (c. 800 B. C.) the 
word catvravga occurs only in the sense of ‘one having four limbs 
or parts’. Added to this the fact that the rihhidaka nuts were used 
as dice it may be assumed that the Yedic Aryans probably did not 
know the game. But of this, as we shall see later on (§40), we 
cannot be quite sure. 

In the Epic age, however, the situation seems to change 
considerably. In the Mahabharata eaturahga was 
associated exclusively with bala (army) and came generally to 
mean ‘the four-membered army’ or ‘army’. As for the game of C. 
Mbh. does not contain any direct evidence about it. What we 
learn from this work about any board-game is about the aksa or 
akmdyuta or the so-called dice. This aksa often translated as 
‘gambling’ was then considered a knightly recreation (Cambridge 
C—IV 
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History of India, p. 202). For, Yudhisthira says that on bang 
challenged for a game of dice he cannot turn his bade on it 
( wifltftsf w ed. VangavSsI, SabhS, v. 68,16 ). 

Now dkta as a knightly recreation probably points to its 
bong something more than mere dice* Gould it not be a war- 
game associated with dice ? Probably so it could be, for the 
Catunuaga-dlpiks (1500 A. C.) records a tradition that Yudhisthira 
played the game of C. which symbolized a fight between kings. 

This tradition is indeed very late but there seems to be 
nothing against its being genuinely old. If alcsa (dice) was con¬ 
sidered a knightly pastime it had considerable chance of being a 
kind of war-game. Now the only kind of war-game, associated 
with dice, that we know of, is the C. Hence it may be presumed, 
though there may not be in it anything like certainty, that 
Yudhisthira in the Ur-Mbh. played this very game with his cousins, 
and the redactors of the present Mbh. changed the description 
of the game, as it gradually became obsolete. Now the Ur-Mbh. 
may go back to COO B. C. (see M. Wintemitz, ‘A History of 
Indian Literature’ vol. I. p. 474). 
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The Origin and Development of Caturanga 

39. Board games or games requiring plain surface for play 
lias been divided by Murray (p- 31) into three classes : 

(1) Race games, in which all men (pieces) are moved 
along a definite track. The typical example of this is the game of 
goloklham ( PttCTft'Tft ). The European game backgammon also 
belongs to this category. 

(2) H u n t or seize games, in which one side endeavours to 

block or capture the adversary. The typical example is v&gh- 
haruh ( )■ The European example is the game of fox and 

the goose. 

(3) War games, in which capture of prisoners plays a 
considerable part The typical examples of this are the Caturanga 
and the chess. 

“Board games appear very early in the history of human 
civilization. They were played by the early inhabitants of Egypt; 
boards and pieces have been found in tombs even as old as the 
pre-dynastic period (c. 4000 B. C.) and they are depicted in paint* 
ings in tombs of he Fifth Dynasty (3600-3400 B. C.) and the 
masons who built the temple of Kuma (1400-1333 B. C.) cut boards 
on slabs which were afterwards built into the roof of the temple. 
Boards apparently for games have been found in the pre-historic 
ruins in Palestine” (Murray pp. 29*30). It appears likely that in the 
pre-historic India (of c. 3500 B. C-) too board games were known. 
For according to Mr. Mackay dice discovered in Mohenjo-daro 
were quite possibly used in conjunction with board games (Sir John 
Marshall, ‘Mohenjo-daro and the Indus Civilization’, p. 552). 

40. We have no means of knowing whether the board 
games which appear to have been played by the Mohenjo-daro 
people were in any way related to the game of Caturanga or any- 
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thing akin to it; but there are perhaps indications from which it 
may be surmised that such a relationship might not have been 
altogether impossible. For example, the prevailing type of dice 
discovered in the Indus valley is cube-sized and has on it marks of 
1, 2, 3, 4, 5 and 6 (not by numerals but by small ring-marks). 
In dice connected with the C. too similar marks are to be used for 
indicating 1,2,3, 4, 5 and 6 (see Notes on 11). The relative 
position of these marks in the two kinds of dice is, however, 
not similar. The objects among Indus valley finds suspected by 
Mr. Mackay to be chess-men might be real chess men (associated 
probably with a kind of dice-chess) or they might be pieces used in 
ordinary dice 1 . But whatever might be the value of these indications 
they do not certainly give us any sure clue about the origin of the 
game of Caturanga. From these one may, however, be tempted to 
assume that dice connected with the C. may probably go back to the 
time of the Indus culture. Such an assumption, however, may not be 
quite safe. The Vedic dice of vibhidalca nuts by the side of the 
cube-sized dice (of baked earth) of the Indus valley give rise to a 
problem- There is no means of knowing the exact significance of 
these two types of dice. And without entering into any discus¬ 
sion on this question which relates more to the origin of Indian 
culture than to the origin of the C. we pass on to the early Epic age 
(c. 600 B. C.) when the game of C. in all probability arose (see §38). 

41* In exactly what form the game was played in the 
beginning we have no means of knowing. It can only be assumed 
that it was surely not played in every detail similar to our C. 
The only element, that this early C. possessed, was certainly dice- 
throw for regulating the movement of pieces, the four kings with 
their attending forces. But the game requiring four persons to play 
it, was surely considered very complex. Hence a two-handed variety 
of C. could develop in course of time. But the C., be it of the 


l. See Earnest Mackay, ‘Indus Civilization’, London, 1935, pp. 
180*181; and also Kunjagovinda Goswami, ‘Pre*historic Mohenjo-daro’ 
(in Bengali), Calcutta, 1936, p. 43. 
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four-handed or the two-handed variety, was a play which involved 
gambling. Now the gambling was very often a source of misery. 
Hence in course of time, the state found it advisable to make a 
wholesale prohibition of it. All this is what we can gather from 
works like Manu-sanihita. The relevant passages from 
Manu (with Kulluka’s gloss) are as follows : 

n, 179 

( 3ET=3rePI>ter, Kulluka ) 

=rr%: qtarefl ^ l 

IV, 74 

( mi fr;TT urerrftfa: , Kulluka ) 

vm, 159 

( 3TT%^ , Kulluka ) 

JawwSiwi ftsitercr || 

W ffJTIfq U3TT tfgrfaeTTC^. I 

si ^ sfNtffonn. II 
JWireritarerranT i 

JTcfhrr^ *T^ || 

arirrWT^ l 

mfarfa: fotfH m B 3JTTf*T: || 

4 Vr m *r i 

srreitorr %3T#r%^: h 

IX. 220—224. 

( ?TC5l% SRT | qj Suf^rf^T- 

iJsrffSFftfts <ros#$ ftr<T& w $ra: i.*r: j^nit 

«tt efat: vR*l%i?T4f(ro\iiptofMr ^crsrr i «nSMfcnft- 

ftsri^r rt tr ; WR. . Kulluka ) | 
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^ * Sfta fr^rN*r stomt n 
*f®w *r u*rcr *r $t tc i 
aw awlfaw: wr^ *fts ^terwr II 

IX. 227—228. 

Surely the strong term (t. e„ ‘open robbery’) with which 
gambling has been condemned, and the severe state-interference 
which has been earnestly advocated in the passages quoted above, 
probably make it dear that there came a time in the history 
of G. when it could not be openly played without giving up its 
gambling character 1 . This possibly had a very profound 
influence in determining its evolution towards the early chess. 
The date of the Manusanihita has been very definitely settled 
by Mr. K. P. Jayaswal according to whom the work in its 
present form is earlier than 100 A. C., while its original 
form, substantially existing in its present redaction, goes back to 
about 100 B. C. (Manu and Yajnavalkya, Tagore Law Lectures, 
1917, Lecture IL esp. p. 50). We have seen above that about 
500 A. C. the early chess was already in existence. Hence it 
may be assumed that in the period between 200 B. C. and 500 

A. C. Caturahga gradually changed to chess. The principal stages 
through which the game is likely to have passed might have been as 
follows ( see Diagrams 1, 2 and 13 ): 

A. four-handed dice-chess (catwanya). 

B. two-handed dice-chess i. e., each player having at 
his disposal two kings and other pieces, each king keeping to his 
court. 

C. B with the two kings standing side by side. 

I)* two of the kings in B changed for two mantrins 
(ministers)- 

i. Mr. Murray finds it difficult to believe that gambling might ever 
have been restrained in India (p. 75). 



Of the four posable stages D is well known and A is to be 
found in the CD. and CT- and a game like 0 has also been heard 
of (Murray, pp. 59, 74). Hence the stage B may well be assumed. 
In courses of all the different stages through which C. passed before 
it finally developed to chess, the movement of different pieces is 
likely to have changed from time to time and place to place. Except 
on this assumption we cannot account for the different movements of 
the elephant recorded by different writers (see Murray, p. 59). 

42. Even if it may be said that the game of C. had some 
chance of being invented in the Epic age (c. 600 B. C.) or its 
neighbourhood we have absolutely no data for determining its place 
of origin. Conjectures on this point will be futile (see Notes on 8*9). 
Hence, we pass on to the story of the spread of its descendant, the 
game of chess, over different quarters of the globe. But there we do 
not now meet the game in its original Indian form. And chess 
mentioned in this connexion should be understood as a game 
having only some historical and fundamental affinity with the Indian 
game. Under these circumstances it may be assumed that the 
chess having been invented about 500 A. C. did not take a very 
long time to spread over the different countries of Asia. 

43. Mr. Murray thinks that about 700 A. C. chess might 
have reached Burma directly from the Gangetic basin and is un¬ 
doubtedly of high antiquity in this country (pp. 108-109). It is, 
however, possible that the game went there much earlier. The 
Burmese name for chess is sittuyin ; it is probably connected with 
ratwrwhga. The occurrence of 'chariot’ in the place of ‘boat’ in the 
Burmese chess probably shows that the game was derived very 
early from the north-western India or the Indian Midland. 

44. In Siamese chess ‘boat’ has replaced ‘chariot’, and it may 
be presumed that this game was derived from the Vahga- 
Magadha (Bengal-Bihar) region where we meet later with C. 
having ‘boat’ in the place of its ‘chariot’ (see Notes on 8-9, p. 4). We 
have no means of guessing the probable date of introduction of the 



game in Siam. In Annam too we meet with the game and it is called 
chhoen trang (a word connected with catnrahga). Chess is very 
widely played by the Malayan people and it is one of their most 
popular games. Sumatra, Java and Borneo have each its own 
game of chess. People of Sumatra play this game for stake and 
in this way prove to be maintaining the tradition of the good old C. 
It cannot be ascertained when the game was introduced here for the 
first time, but it is sure that it was not much later than 700 A. C. 
One common Malayan name for C. is cliator derived most 
probably from catvrahga. The name ter for boat (rook) may be 
connected with Skt. tarl and this may be said to indicate that the 
game was derived from the Vanga-Magadha region. Javanese 
chess too has the boat ( pralm ) and seems to have been received 
from the north-eastern India- 

45. The Chinese chess though it considerably differs from that 
of India has been taken to be of Indian origin. The names of pieces 
such as chariot^ horse, elephant and couneellor conclusively prove this 
(Murray, p. 119). From the occurrence of ‘chariot’ it may be 
assumed that the Chinese game went out from the north-western 
Tndia. Buddhism too reached China from the same region. But 
there is no sure data for determining the time of the introduction 
of chess into China. The earliest sure reference to Chinese chess 
occurs in a work dated the 8th century A-C. (Murray, p. 123). 
The game might have entered China by the 700 A. C. In Corea 
too chess is played but it is probably derived from the Chinese 
game. Japanese chess is again derived from an old variety of 
Corean game now extinct, (Murray, p. 131). But the entry 
of the game into Japan cannot be placed earlier than the 10th 
century (Murray, p. 138). 

46. The introduction of chess into Persia has been discussed 
before (§35). It is the Persian name of the king that has been 
proved to be at root of naming this piece in different European 
languages. The game of chess entered the Byzantian Empire by 
about the 8th century not from India direct but from Persia 



mail 

( Murray, pp. 163ff )• The earliest mention of chess in Arabic 
literature occurs in the work of Al-Adli (900 A* C-), and during 
the first two centuries of the Abbasid Caliphate was written 
a vast literature on chess (Murray, p. 169). 

47. Besides being played in coqntries named above the game 
of chess is cqrrent among peoples of Tibet, Mongolia, Siberia, 
Turkestan and Trans-Caucasia (Murray, p. 366). 

48. So far about the game of chess in different parts of Asia. 
In the countries of Europe too the game spread from Arabic 
source from about 800 A. C. onwards (Murray, p. 402). And in 
the present times it is the European variety of chess that 
is much in vogue all over the world. 


c-v 
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The Caturangadipika and its Author 

49. The unique Ms. of the Caturangadipika (Visvabharati 
Ms. No. 970), according to its colophon, was written in 1701 £aka 
(caiulrarkltMvaivinlrmd/iie Sake). It consists of eight paper leaves 

inches. Though very legibly written, it is full of 
different kinds of errors, the nature and extent of which will be 
discovered by a glance at the foot-notes of the Sanskrit text 
In spite of the best efforts of the editor a small number of passages 
remained almost obscure. Reconstruction and interpretation in these 
cases are to be taken as tentative. It may, however, be hoped 
that their number will not be too many and they will not 
materially affect whatever has been said about the origin and 
development of the game of C. on the basis of the present text. 
The editor is well aware of the danger of preparing a critical 
edition from a corrupt Ms. and would have left alone the present 
work owing to this difficulty ; but the importance of the text of 
the CD., however imperfectly handed down, for the history of the 
modern chess, demanded that this unique material in hand should 
be utilized as tar as possible. This has been the justification 
for publishing the present volume containing the text of the CD. 

50. The CD- is composed in Skt. verse and prose. It 
appears very much to be a compilation from various works (now 
lost) 1 on the subject. Prose passages mostly in the nature of 
comments seem to be by an author different from Sulapanu the 
compiler of the original work, which except for prose connecting 
links, is in verse. The name of this second author was one Guru- 
earapa (see the prose passage following Sloka. 86). 

i. One Pandit Radhakanta informed Sir William Jones that the 
C. passage in the Tithitattva occurred in the Bhavigya Purina. Available 
versions of the Purapa, however, does not contain this (see Murray, p. 49). 
This Purina, however, might have been known to the Pandit in a different 
recension. 
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The CD. treats the game of four-handed dice-chess in consi¬ 
derable details. But the game seems to have been too complex 
to be conveniently treated exhaustively in writing. Though 
a very general view of the game is available from the work much 
obscurity still lingers and we have noticod it before. 

51. It seems that quite a good number of works on the 
subject was current at one time. For the CD. mentions the names 
of the following : Caturahga-paddhati, D i v ya¬ 
rn a 1 i k a (or Malika), Yamala, Bharata • 
But none of these works unfortunately are available. The 
only available text on C. other than the CD. is the Caturahga- 
taranginl mentioned before. Our text, besides referring to works 
named above, mentions the following persons as authorities on 
the game : 

Vyasa, Yam a, Pitamaha ( Brahma ? ), 
Gautama, Bhrgu, Manu, RsyafSrnga, 

Agastya, Mahamanu, Pitamaha -Manu, 
J a b a 1 a , Yajnavalkya, Mi£ra, Gurucarana. 
In none of the available Puranas and similar works we come 
across any information connecting any of these names with C. But 
it is, however, possible that writings on C. ascribed to these 
authorities have been lost to us. 

52. According to the colophon of the Ms. Mahamaho- 
jjadhyaya Bulapani is the author of the CD. But we have already 
pointed out that he should be considered merely the compiler of 
the metrical portion of the text. Sulapani’s date is fairly certain. 
He was a Smrti-niba wlhakara of Bengal and flourished in the 
15th century. His other works are several Vivekas e. g., the 
£uddhi-viveka, the Braddha-viveka etc. (For an account of 
Bulapani see JABB for 1915, pp. 336-343 and P. V. Kane, 
‘History of Dharma&stra’, Poona, 1930, vol. I, pp. 393f). Raghu- 
nandana (16th century) considerably exploited the works of his 
famous predecessor while writing his several Tattvas. Hence it is 
only natural that some thirty-four couplets of the CD* are found 
in the Tithitattva of this author. 
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Kvsnapada seems to be no other than Kanupa, Kanha or Kf§nic£rya ; 
he flourished at a time prior to 1200 A. C. (S. K. Chatterji, 'The Origin and 
Development of the Bengali Language’, §63). The following caryopada 
of Kf§na, according to the opinion of Dr. Muhammad Shahidullah [ 

Bt*1, ft) ] and others, contains a leference to the game of chess : 

??H1 CVRf 

* jp || 

^ll 5(1 Cftfail 

11 9 11 

CStf^d | )§ 

totoT c®tf=r=n *thnri i jp n 
51W 

*fiwl W9l farei 11 <sp n 
*1^ 'srt^i 'eft ftt* C«f^ 
bNjft C*tfel tjf'Tsd II dp II 

(H. P. Shastri, ‘Bauddha gan-o-doha', Calcutta, 1323 B.E., p. 22). 

The chief objection to Dr. Shahidullah’s view comes from the word 
dua, which cannot mean anything other than a throw of two in a game 
involving the use of dice. We do not know of any two-handed chess combined 
with dice. The next objection is about the interpretation of the-word 
matii which Dr. Shahidullah likes to derive from mantn in opposition to 
the Skt. commentary to the caryapada which translate* it with matya. The 
phonetic difficulty in Dr. Shahidullah's derivation is so great that one will 
hardly find it acceptable and hence we have no reason to reject the view 
of the commentator who seems to have had a very dear idea of the game 
referred to in the caryapada. The preface to the commentator’s exposition 
of the carya (pvnarapitam ev&rtham dyuta-kriij a • dhy art trt a 
prahatkayanti Kra} 6 carya-padah...) shows that the game referred to was a 
dyuta-hifja. We have seen before that the game of Catura^ga was also 
described as such. All these seem to point to the conclusion that Kqpapida 
in hit carya referred not to chess but to Catuftfiga. 



SANSKRIT TEXT 




3£9MI|U| ,ni 

• ® s 

3 * «I«II 1 M I 

TOT «kmr« 4 ^ OT^m^i^Kv 1 1 

1i mx fer^ T^iwfT il \ II 

cWTOT —*\*w *\m <aM i^in i i^nIb^ll; l; l T ^ 2 
-EILG I SinViW 3 v<W^@5^l* 

^a^rw o*IIHi^^ frl 3a TO? «bfocU{ I TOIT— 
5^ i i^ s 5n?R^T Hhi^ 

SfT TO 3 j6 JjfafeTOT TOq'KKf 
jfafror «mw I sqi^r c^^— 
*i«w*r 7 3 TOI— 

qjfrlT ^T 8 *mq* faq srmt jfafST* I 
fasfa? ^ ^ ? fl?*R (I * II 

^JJ! 3=IH— 

«if *WTO ?T3fcj[ »#*W 5 ih>?T I 

$fsr<^ <r#' 0 wTrarcFforoife ^*^r* u ^ ti 

1. ms. -?f. 2. ms. 3- -3PT 3a. ms. flipf, 

4. ms. ^cr. 5. ms. *TR|®. 6- ms. *IT^. 7- ms. 9*tara. 
8. ms. WIVI* 9. ms. 10. ms. «^to. 


r '»as*5w«[ 

♦Tlw I 

*2Sg <N-j wiwwsiv; II 2 II 

C.iSktiG.' iii--- Hi$*i ; wnr I 

sri ^wksik^ 1 S*n««r* sfafo* ii * ii 

vs Ck ^ 

$5* I 

«n w r .*ni«n 4 wnttr'Vii crnmi-.. II 

^nrnra qrfw 11 * n 

gfafe* — 

*3lWWK *1T ^fef 6 rrf ft |% | 

7 * fc(?>n*i ^mii *wt ^ ii v» n 

sqra — 

sdft ;wirv<s*l *i<*i ( ui*wWi 3 l 

ii ^ ii 

qrf qfiroR 4 iv.vtk **n*ra 
TRift 3T[/^]& *R (Wfl^ nmniv I 
fqfat Jww 3^tg% miWj«*w? II S. II 
— 

sitajr feifos** ■w.diM ^ *ra> i 

gfft n fl^trar ,0 psl sfe$n ferar* » t» n 

|fii ’Wltfl'M 5RITf5| HKWv I 

1* ms* ^^8* 2 » ms. 3. ms. 4. ms. ^R^PV. 

5. «m)iBi>r< 6. B qi tftfi 7. ms. flmta. 8. 6 ^nl< 
9. ms. adds ffil «IW!* 10. 8 R^fP |W ftWF^ 



TTSIT I 

Qjfifo *T TOSRT* qrf ^T S&* g H M 
|fii JiiN toiFh to?ei i ’RiViid [ ^ ] to* i* 
^Pqrwfww— 

*fe*r TO^T *T3|^ THITS^r % *r?-ia I 
^ iNNT.m W 4 TO^l^ft §& flfc II ^ II 

*fir i 

^£-ue*« fXKLjKii? mfii i 

to to ^ mfa to ii ^ ii 

TO*S *>*ki mfa h jmh i 

5 [f?pN^v<4v**i *Tifti OTfror FwW i] 

vm»ra4 <*£wi gfafer ii w h 

I oWIWHTOI'— 

itijw ^vTi^i toi^^S ^TOTO> i 
vw^i % .«ifi «iw^nww ii n 

ffil TOW I fiiqiw 5I^T : , TOIf^ tosw* fi, 
4iw4 6 ^tim^I?, »it«w «!TOt l 

TO*— 

4ldHi& «ic»*ii' «i TO gf^fet 7 I 

tot frorfa toet to w.Pa i is n h # 

1. S fafcor j|. 2. ms. ^ i<i«Wi a qra:. 

8. ms. q^k. 4 ms. avagraha only for «T. 4a. ms. «M b V. 
5. ms. omits this hemistich; it has been taken from 6. 6. — 
■^1 *|RnI|I||:. 7. ms. %?. 8. B f 


wwi[20]r^rcr ttsi^ *k^wi ii vs h 
^ ^ci«fiiwls I W&FR^ ‘3R*Fi 
Wi'sNdyWfflC HclMlfcWWw ^ a 2 1* ^(i'*!* 
N’] ^#reT33d fa °l 131*1 [T#^l] 3tlfc 

^ gWI 3 W & nm wrlwwi jfrwwfi <WT ^?! 4 
VTR: | liEialft fcli'-fiu rWHM I 
^t 4«n*SR^Tft <J?I*I*=k j lei ^ 1 

#Rt.**Rq l F^ a T TTSfT aftsfd fiw^ 5 1 
<khi^s?4«w acsl: v «**k»oi u 

IWCIW^— 

^i*tt f53R ^1 airf: II t* II 
V<*fH*Cll 5— 

ac/Li^ wJsPWfef ilNkT •**ksUI H 
Wffi H'Jqoi ^55T& *f < ( 

mfc^rat 3?ro:— 

«t ^iRmi w 11 ^ 13*3 *i3WL i 

$^fcl mmifcfl Vut-'Jh || ^ || 

ffil wir- Hin^. I 

1. 6. wnn°. ms. wNniKTw!. 2. ms. *?f. 3. ms* 
IVUn* ms- W^(- 5. ms. Pl4(.lji 6. ms. ^fai J 
♦i mm. 9<M wi p<c *i i twiR^ crfimN *i m 
for wn’ #,t "^!fliftv. ‘ 4 



'"3\ VlW k 

Swfv RmiS iw .tqf 1 sRtfa w n tt n 

vmvT WRTW^[sft] >|3T *f trRi^Kr 

ffif sitwsfo J|*l<itfui<Nii 
^rasifel I* AtNiH . WllfiwliiJIKWffil I 
arat «iiti<— 

arRwiwTOT^ *npifofeni 2 ^u 
^raw ^ snqpff 3 r!$H <s<s«fc II ^ II 
«r«Mi - lift ipSii; ! ^ 335 laefil 33T <jftl^ 3 fW 3 
<133 *N «<s«i« I 

4f& ■ LI 4WI *li ^ c W8»v I 

*1E OfltTT =3 3feli TUP SR^OT IRSII 

ffil *rirwww7 ^ra& s 3^5*333 PIWWA TT3I- 
w-:wiW *TC:vi£<fflr 3§3!*333 WPPT, *15 ^N* 
qi4*V , *^T ^ [3T]*qqT SI^ITS^S^J 6 I *T<«K&kV 
' I* f nii^w, 3i to«««v I 

7 33ra$r ^wMhw.^ i 

\9 

ww’ <w wft# wb g®»Rf ii ** ii 

fi i 

1. ms. -fe*IT. 2. ms. -H^W- 3. ms. 2T8CTH. 4 ms. 

5. ms- a: fit> 6. ms. qSW wi^fewNsi 7. ms. 
v@m«V«<i. 8. m fir- 


J^WW&HI W ^LU H H 

ffii wn^wisi qi^ * j kr-sin. w ^ 

qg&i qqa&r$qqj ^xipwiiwnii 
?ft* fqq^sntfsprqrqfqqrqgi 
•n©4 i?W qq ffa qpf Hmiw 2 II Hvj || 
q^qJwww 3 qq sNfo g*q^ i 

Wl >>*Kt«i: qrf - ilLtailliJ II V II 

qfq witi qqr q<S 511 ^ m crt 4 qq qte 
twiw i* ^srwhrA «to^f , qf%"»?toq>- 
jjtsJl qHN fiF^ fM^swqw^ 1 q&ff 

f5$n ‘*?fcq qq [qfa] <n*J wlw’ 4 3T5r qfoifrq 43 - 

qfcq* i* qfN^ 5 wK^ 7 qr [.] i* *ni 

qq •noq? 5 *, qcft q<3iqf Srar^fTv I 

«HHi <wv* q*T qq 5T Ji na: | 
aw* tww«w< gfafaft II Hi N 
“RW ffa ^T* I ‘q^l’ qqiqq^ l^T I* wi wir 

ifih 6 ! 

7 qwM^*q^qrf % ffq[j<z ]qiqj 
*85 'w*^ 1 <*^i qq<ift qq ii q© || 

1. ms. qaftt. 2. ms. ItHRrf. 3. ms. -^f- 4. ms. 9R. 
4a. -qjW^ - . 5* ms. mm- 5a. ms. adds ©tfl. 6. qfa. 
7. ms. topwi • • 





«r, -T»iWi « 

afii <is..^r iv ^rssroftsft qr n v ii 

jiiixt firofr Ij^f [iw ii«] f g Pt^a, i 
tpA gatf i 

• *i^wii few Hifel ftlffl TOTOTfifTOJ.II \\ N 

$fii omtiwir [to] ivwc w\”«ii qror fipq^ 
flfil fsp^i §|qf TOR* TO fiwq 8*1«! g 
3 i^mthi- fip^[ 1* frog totA «i 

iwci to fipq^i* fipg “ssTms «u(dg* 

TO^TO^f 
TO SlferaqUTf *23 : — 

w“^\TOI «Bi*^i J q iwi I 

q ^ q»r} to i?8 wit qsfro mi 11 w 11 

fft cHni^ q*q TO <an«5r* *T TO TOTOL 4 I 

TOT TO s $*g TOT^ I TO ftqfa: I 6 [6l]^TO 

tost TOsfc qi*f Pfto 8g sgirowu 
ftror frorrat tototo qrror 11 \* 11 

frwr TOtfeqra^ ^ivt.Lir fiFTO 9 3TO To 

toitoh 1 


1. ms. omits see note 3. 2. ms. qgnr. 3. This 

suggests ftfflgm in fl- 32. 4. ms. igrvf. 5. ms. H «• M* 
M M *«J * WW&. 7. ms. i|r>|(|:. 8. ms. ^ 9- ms* Vnf< 



woi'IV n wm7 I 

TRF^ aw wwwi I 
w qftuff5l‘ Sgtf ^ICWtl I H V* II 
ffit oMIWWr *KHv I n ,l«R5f 

i ?wwr '^iim m *N- 

^ l-v 4«ti 3W 2 iirvniS^feteala [j£]TO* 

wwgi 3 ^ eft [*d] vA 3* s*aajs i* ifowRC 

” w M <n« mkimti i’ ^| <r>«i ! 

’ji,ii& I* ‘n^UPWWWW 5?RCTfaftl 55 - 

5W i* wn fn !««iiw(iflran i a~i ftat 

ng.«i4q.i 

wRwn«stennl <n*f ^N»?t i 

.«nom d Tra'ev j *fci ^ I 

d®1^ ^ ^ «KMTK > II || 

ffil w*HH ^ I I fTsf$f 7 

w. I 

8 thit « «ncf *i*n m ^ i 

^rnmfiqsh !sss^ sir&sfl? sn^a i 
q^f 3rft!^a-«ri®«i WP II ^ n 

I- 2. ms* 3nfsS3TIlfel** 3- ms. *3- 4. ms. 

reads V alter this, but it spoils the metre of the quoted verse. 
6. ms. miQ,. 6> ms* q. 6a. ms. wnvnsiiK . 7* ms. 

8* This line is repeated in the ms. 



ffawwfc whwAto aro 
! iwi«r [ro[] my^^ns wfin 
qag inwnar i tohwtow i 

TOST ai$3 ?TSI^ wwuwwl* 3 1 

asfifror 5 rt wr to #rt^ to’ ^ 11 ^ u 

aa «i« .*i*i— 

«koi*il ip3 <M«^TO rJH *f n)<st^ I 
3$Rfc'iT af«^ <iiMH^TO TOwsaiH^r II ^5. II 
sww - *ifk «i>ki j sni w-.«ww i 
[ j^snsftft a ] a|^alai^Mi , ww*ft ¥ifeia ii^oii 

fftl toik i/$rw 4 fepT 5 - na TO Q& TO 
I 3T^lclfa§i<n kw TO •* *WlJl I 
^TOTOfTTOU* 3W TO a3a 

TO’A^I “wt4 3TO. \4a\ TOW «ircfcA wfcl I 

^ i& TO?i !HH ^TO TOT ^Ml fro*3 flfil fipTO 

ag* toA to fron iW i* to ^ 7 1 

aftiatofiLTOiaC* 
a iwi TO <TOTOft utiiili I .1 

tototst froisr^ft^ i 

TTn^ftro 3a toi^ ii %% ii 

1. ms. wren.r. 2. ms. 13TCT.’. 3« ms- h< 0M" 3a. ms. 
TOlKFV. 4. ms. fwi^. 5. ms. I W V^lft. 6. ms. 1(4. 

7. ms. 




t* 

& m vm\ ‘iroriig m TOrtfa 

TO fiwr 1 $ »! 3 m^rcH^ l 
3^ w^TTO TO TOt 3 gfafer I 
TO rci nw TO 4 TOkI vMww II II 

?T3IT ^ TOT wi «w*i TO I 

to^v 5 HwT7^r5^pT II *\ II 

I5««K®I Mit*U^LLLlL;^4* I 151 

utwid* I cl^fat ( w<^wi ^TO{ I 

TOg— 

fa gf q% ?3E i qrf TO^ ft qpfo i 

TO f^TO TO jprfcl cITOlll W II 
fft TOn^ft qsjTO^TO I 

TO ra Itw $rf TT3IT w^ii^Kfs 9 1 
TO 3T^sfa TO 5 ^ «wt f «Fi ti<fW II SV. II 

*rfer^ 

*RT*F TO5TOTO TO^T : I 

£^rs ,0 ro ^ sjutojc 1 i 

TOftfil ^ "TO TO ■qvirrii ,3 TO II $^ ll 

1* ms- 2* ms. qRR. 3. 8 CRft. 4. ms. u^i- 

for ¥|W||| ^TUT which is in 8- 5- ms. jmjo. 6. S 
adds 'Ttf HTH^t 7. ms* -sq. 8- ms. fqjR|. 

9- & °ftw* 10. & qq. 11. ms-q«f. 12. 8 q^r- 13. 6 q^r. 



TOtfWIR' ^ [%jJ lE££*' MU'im 

TO TOT ^“^Fail | 

*$ TOT ^.<raS TO | 
fts^r TOTTOTsfoipT T^ll $vs I) 
[/flsrerrfif fi 4 i u| ^ vv&wa w i 

TOTOT TO THIT TO* ff *3 <TT$T* I 
TO® TO ?JT ar^e; %^uiqj| $5 || 

3RR 1 ^5R 2 3*TO 3I$sSt ^<Ri atwn'im MUW- 
^ $MtoT fowTO#TI<*, ^ tePT W ft TO 
^* 3 1 3T?T kwnd^TP 4 1 Sfro 3f*H 

— 

TO f*TTO& ^<i>3ii flTjfTOT i 
s ^<r 3 fi TO** * 3 i^Tw 3<T II $1 II 
H[TO flsfij* ^otfn | 

toN 5 ^jtt# i 

^ TOT ? HWW^Tv II II 
ff* TOT ^Rjjrat TT^TO ■'I^JjU'J) 

^ •? 3 5 ^T : I TOT STFT^[ I 

TO^qj 

tttot to tot snroft Trftr i 

qfri aroihft ^hi^i4cI n *jt ii _ 

1. ms* 2- ma. ftli- 3* ms- V9%Rt- 4- ms- -wi* 

5. ms. jj-, 6. ms. imj| 9IV^i. 



ffe 

^B> W*1IM^W* I* i^xr^j ^ 

q iwa i 
mjTOT 3 *TO‘— 

3fe^ ^ ^ *Rf?N ^qiwqqRi: I 

vs&L smft ?ftr!SI ^®IT I 

wtWHhmsm* II VL^ II 

ffil Wffr “WW 3 fUEl r^LMl ^T 

fl§®IT «iimaqi qf^rqraiv'tt ^T- 

flq?H I* rHi^wewJ I 

s [ v^iL qqi •? W I 

?T5IT % l\*iiA qT^sfq A ,iwki ] II X\ II 

sqm:— 

^qifis qqr ttstt mr**m gfirfs* i 
rT^T .-ct®qi qfq 6 ciq q *qm: llVigll 
[50] WW7 *HIT qfq - qm* *nvifi 7 ciqr 
qRt i^q:, •iHi^a+is^idL I 
H 3 — 

<r*i-^ qmH^^rcq 9 qt I 
<wr 7 fipqq qqssr ^ ugRqtn ii v* ii 

1. ms. (UtiftniltMi. 2. ms. -fSTg. 3. ms. HR. 3a. ms. 
fvoq ^p^nn. 4. ms. 4tf. 5. This couplet is from 8. 6. ms. 
CUT for qfc 7. ms. irqft. 8. ms. qflftfa g. 9. ms. -CJpR. 



, ^KM r df»df dpi fipw SN i 
mW drf -m$e d ^rm. II HII 
*fe £51^ *W\ J HW dT ^(d dd*3T 

ngfeidi i arc? [ d$- ] d>r& ■ 5^ [ ^gj srr^ 

5 jn *i>^ Riddel c i c 6*st d<*r 

d»idf d g fogjwt fiFd^ fiFdd 

$*H3£ 3RWT ?T% ^ ^dTfJedg: afldriSTflS W&^ I 
3?d 133 ®diti*^“ 

ddTdsidf g <j*i* 7 dd^r dg dgfiddr ii yvs ii 
difofiid t fo^d?— 

>VS*A fdd^ Mo? d 53 ^ dd? I 
^R: 3 irni ?I STf dtddRST dTOdd 4 | 

d*cm«v'n) dm ^g* ?! sd’Wrl n ii 
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TRANSLATION 




SOLAPXNI’6 


CATURANGADlPIKA 

Oil. Salutation to Gancsa. 

1. Bowing to Hari’s feet which art* like 
lotuses surrounded hy humming hees Sulapiini 
composes this manual (dljril'a) of Caturahga (the 
game of four-handed dice-chess). 

By the tradition carried through Janamcjaya, Suta, Paksin 
(or ‘the Bird’), Karachi and Yudhisthira, the game of Caturanga has 
come into vogue in this world. Janamcjaya enquired about this 
of Suta and the latter communicated to him what he heal'd from 
Vyasa. In the days of yore the son of an ascetic (muni) being 
under a curse was horn as a bird ( i><ihin ). This bird or Paksin 
described the game to Indra ; and Narada saw the latter playing 
the game and described it to Yudhisthira. Afterwards Yudhisthira 
questioned Vyasa about the game. Now listen to what the latter 
sage (Vyasa) said. 

i. The Caturanga through Middle Persian Cutinn % Modern Persian 
Satmnj\ is the ancestor of l he modern game ot chess. For details see the 
’ntroduction. 

Dipikii (lit. a small lamp) means a ‘guide', ‘manual’, or ‘Leitfadcn’. 

For details of Sulapiini’s life and lime see the Introduction. The 
mythical story given here about the origin of the game occurs, as far as we 
know, in none of the extant Puriinas and Epics. The game of Caturaiiga 
as it is to be played for stake can be called a dyuta (see 43, 47 and 50 etc.). 
And it has been so styled in V a ni {, a m a n i’s Caturanga- 
t a r a 11 g i n i (see H. P. Shastri, A Catalogue of the Palmleaf & Selected 
Paper MSS. belonging to the Darbar Library, Nepal, Cal. 1905. Vol. I p. 168), 
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Janamejaya said : 

2 . rt O gracious sage, tell me in detail about 
the deed by which Yudliisthira attained pros¬ 
perity” 


The fact that Yudhisthira of the MahSbhiirata played dyuta 
with his enemies the Kurus seems to point to the genuineness of tlie s'cry 
which connects this epic hero with the early history of the game. The 
question of the relation between the Caturanga and the aksa-dyiita has been 
discussed in the Introduction. The CT. too connects Yudhisthira as well as 
Indra, Siva, Visnu and Vyasa (or Veda-Vy.lsa) with the Caturanga in the 
following passage : 

WSTugWT: W 11 

u In which (game) kings like Yudhisthira (lit. born of Dharma) took 
delight and likewise did Indra (lit. king of the gods), Vi-mu (M.ldhava) and 
Siva (lit. the lord of Umil). All this has been reported by Vyj^a in his 
Ttihusa (i.e., the Mahiiblnrala) , \ The CT. further writes as follows : 

“In the days of yore, the game which is named Caturangak", has 
been described by the calm sage Phaumya to Yudhisthira during his exile’’. 
The story of ^.iva’s connection with the origin of the Caturanga lias 
been drawn from the Skanda Puriina. It is said there that on 
the first day of the bright half (lukla-pakw) of the monLh of KIrtika 
Mahe 4 vara (=Siva) played the game [dyitta) and since then this game was 
current in this world (see S. Vidyalankar, JivaiY-kosa, p. 1695). Names 
of Indra, Visnu, Vy isa in connexion with the game do not seem to occur in 
any of the extant PurSnas or Epics. 

2, One knowing the story of the Mahilbharata will not perhaps agree 
with our author who ascribes Yudhi^hira’s ultimate prosperity to dpt/a m 
But gambling with alf its faults may be said to develop in the players a 
power of standing the freaks of fortune with a calm spirit—a virtue which 
should be considered very valuable for a man bent on adventure for the sake 
of prosperity. 
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Bata said :— 4 

3. “O the best among men, once a'bird 
(jutksiu) came to Indra’s court in heaven and 
accosted the lord of gods thus : 

4. ‘O magnanimous Indra, the best (lit. 
tiger) among the gods, play the game that I am 
going to describe’; (for) listen, O the best among 
men, it gives everything that one may desire. 

5. O the best among men, Narnda the 
celestial sage listened to the words of the bird 
veiy carefully and repeated them to Yudhisthira. 

0. Glad to hear this Yudhisthira at once 
invited the sages like Vyasa and others to play 
the game with him. (And after he had come) the 
king said to Vyasa the great sage (as follows) 

Yudhisthira said : 

7. “0 the sage, describe to me the game 

which is played on a board with (groups of) eight 
squares ;ind tell me in details how the Catiiraji 
occurs.” 

4. Sarva-kuma-pliahi-pnidu ‘fulfilling all sorts of desires.’ This is only 
a figurative way of saying that the game is very fascinating. 

7. Astu-kosUm docs not directly mean a square board with 64 small 
squares. The CT. which is 11101 e explicit on this point describes the game 
board as follows : 

f 

yv ifitewR’ iropfit n 

“(Two sets of) nine (straight) lines are to be drawn, (one) vertically 
and (the other) horizontally. And thus will come into being a game board 
within which will he many svastikns (crosses)”. See Diagram 1. 

It is due to the number of squares being multiples ot eight {aala) that 
the game board was called an ashtpnrfa as in the R si m si y a ji a etc. 
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The Catamnyarixuldhati too (says) : 

12. “0 king, the pawn moves by a throw of 
five and the king too moves similarly, and by (a 
throw of) four the elephant moves and by (a 
throw of) three the horse and by (a throw of) two 
the boat.” 


'll favrasft 

firar faw w i 

fira: n 

fifwr ftfiwr 5* frwrg i 
firfaw n 

u Two dice should be made and they should contain the marks of the 
sun. On one side of them should be a pair of them and on another three 
and on the third side four and on the fourth five. From a combination of 
these four there will arise ten sets. 2 + 2, 2 + 3, 2 + 4, 2 + 5; 3 + 3, 3 + 4, 

3+5; 4+4. 4 +s; 5+5”. 

Al-Beruni too mentions two dice but the figures on the dice according 
to him are 1, 2, 3, 4, 5 and 6 (ed. Triibner 1910, p. 184). But of these six 
figures one and six are blank (i. e., do not count as such). In case the 
dice show one the player takes one , and instead of six he takes four 
(ibid). From this variation of the Al-Beruni’s game we may assume that 
it was the Caturanga of a different school. 

But whatever may be the significance of the variation in marks on 
the dice we have no means of exactly knowing how the possible throws were 
utilized by the players. But it seems that more than one piece and most 
probably two pieces could be moved after a particular throw, though the 
player might have the option of moving only one piece instead of two 
(see 25 and Notes on it). 

The value of throws required for moving the different pieces are except 
on one point similar to that described by Al-Beruni (p. 184). For, according 
to him one instead of five moves the pawn or the king. But a little earlier 
he says u of the numbers of the dice five and six are blank (i. e., do not 
count as such).” In that case if the dice show five or six the player takes 
one instead of the five and four instead of the six (ibid). Thus it seems 
that the five of the CD. was equivalent to the one of Al-Beruni 9 s game, 
but the CD. ignores six and so does CT. (see Notes on 11). 
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13. “The king can move to the next square 
(lit. passing one square) in every direction. The 
pawn moves (to the square) in its front but it 
can capture a piece placed in (squares next to) its 
front corners.” 

14. “The elephant, O king, can move at 
its will (to the next square) in four cardinal 
directions. [The horse (Inramymint ) moves 
sideways (to the next square) after crossing three 
squares ] ; the boat moves aslant two squares at 
a time, O Yudhisthira.” 

13. Al-Bemni describes in detail the movement of the elephant, 
which, however, is not clear (see the Introduction). The movements of other 
pieces were similar to that of similar pieces in the Caturanga (or four- 
handed dice-chess) described in our work (Murray, pp. 57-58). See 
Diagrams 3, 8, 9, 11 and 12. 

14. According to A 1 Beruni “they move the elephant straight on and 
not to the other sides one square at a time like the pawn and to the four 
corners also one square at a time, like the queen (firzan). They say 

that there five squares.are the places occupied by the trunk and the 

f« ur feet of the elephant” (p. 183). See Diagram 4. But according to 
the CD., the elephant can move to any of the four squares at its front 
back, right and left. In the interpretation of this passage occurring in the 
Tithitattva Murray has been misled by his predecessors, for 
dik in caturdiksu means only the four cardinal points of the compass. 
The movement of the elephant as given in the CD. exactly tallies with 
that given by the Arabian A 1 -A d 1 i (840 A. C.) in his writing of 
the Hindu Chess (Murray, p. 5^). The CF., however, records a different 
movement for the elephant and it is as follows : 

. 

3lfb || 

“The elephant moves, one square at a time, to any square (lit. any¬ 
where) straight or cornerwisc, (lit. aslant).” The movement of the elephant 
as available from R u d r a { a ’ s K a v y a 1 a m k a r a (v. 16) tallies 
with this. Sec Diagram 5. (For more about the passage in question, 
see the Introduction). Of the different movements of the elephant this 
seems to be the latest, (For details see the Introduction), 
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of the enemy or of his ally). If one who is conver¬ 
sant with the Dliarma (Smrti or law) will ever 
do like that, one will incur a sin.” 

The above dictum requires that one should never place an 
elephant face to face with another elephant. 

Yama (says) : 

22. “If any one, O king, puts even by 
mistake an elephant before another elephant one 
incurs thereby the sin of killing a Brahmana.” 

Thus one should not move even by mistake an elephant 
when no secure position is available for it. That the Mitliila 
school, inspite of their knowledge of the fact that no dhe<f i (?) is 
to be applied even when a piece is captured, move a piece between 
two (rival) elephants, is to be ascribed to their wrong understanding 
of the rules of the game (lit. ‘vomitting due to their indigestion in 
the shape of ignorance’). 

On account of this, Vyasa (says) : 

23. “A seeker of religious merit, O king, 
should not move, even by mistake, a piece 
between the two elephants.” 

From the above dictum it is implied that even when the 
throw has made a piece between two elephants available for move, 
the same should not be moved. 

2 k When a throw has made a horse avail¬ 
able for movement and any position is not 
available for it, then move the pawn before the 
king and put it in the place of the latter. 

22. The diffeience of the Mithil.T school from that of Bengal deserves 
notice. 

23. This tliows that to avail of any throw was not compulsory for 
the player. 

24. This shows that the player could paitially utilize a throw e, g., 
the throw being of 5 + 3 he* might, if he liked, avail of only 3 or only 5. 
The peculiarity of the M it hi la school deserves notice. 
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According to the above words of Gautama we are to under¬ 
stand that, when after a throw of three and five no room is avail¬ 
able for the horse one should then put it in the place of the pawn 
moved from before the king. But the pawn in the comer should 
not be moved for (accomodating) the horse ; for this latter pawn is 
another horse in its place. The Mithila school, however, considers 
such a move(?) necessary. The same thing is to be understood 
in similar other circumstances. 

Gautama says : 

25. “When there two pieces (will be avail¬ 
able for move) to a single square and there exists 
position for only one of them, then the superior 
piece should be moved. In c.im* of the throw of 
five and three, the throw ol five should always be 
considered superior to that of three.” 

(In the Mai ilea) Vyasa also says : 

20. “0 Yudhistliira ( Partita ), when the 
throw of five and three has occurred and there is 
one position for both the numbers, the piece 
available for move by the throw of five, should 
be moved, because the throw of five is superior 
to the throw of throe (lit. should move five because 
of its superiority).” 

From these words it is to be understood that whenever there 
is any throw of three and five, the throw of five should be used for 
moving a piece sind not the throw of three ; for the former is a 
superior throw. We should do likewise in similar circum¬ 
stances. In the Caturahga-i>a<h1hati too the same instructions 
have been given. 


*5-26. This probably shows that two pieces of a player might stay 
in one square. 
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27. “O Yudhisthira, when the two different 

■ ■ 

pieces, be they superior or inferior, are available 
for capture in a square, capture one that has weight 
(i. e., is superior). 

28. This rule is to be applied everywhere 
in case of elephant, horse, pawn and boat. But 
in case of the elephant and the king (being avail¬ 
able at the same time), 0, one may capture which¬ 
ever one likes.” 

From this dictum it is implied that when two pieces are 
available for capture one which is superior of the two should be 
captured. Between elephant and the horse the former is the 
superior one, but between the king and the elephant the player may 
exercise option in capturing. Here there is no Sandhi in liiiiitari/iim 
yatmivam i/ntra iti pai'tha miujrritaru, because that would have 

spoiled the metre. Sandhi is due to the option of tin. Tn fact 

the elephant is to be killed, for it has superiority over other pieces. 

29- “The elephant, O best of the kings, is 
superior to other pieces each of which severally is 
superior to the piece next to it.” 

(The expression) ‘this should be known’ completes the sense. 
‘Ekatati means taking them one by one (?. <•., severally). (From 
this interpretation we understand that) between the boat and the 
pawn the former is verily (superior). 

In the Nalikd, (occurs the following): 

30. “The intelligent man should everywhere 
capture or obstruct (some piece). But listen to 
me, 0 Yudhisthira, I am telling you the manner 
in which one should proceed in these matters- 

27-28. Any attack being possible in such a square, one is to kill the 
superior piece. 

30. The verb bindh does not occur in any list of roots. It must be a 
dialectal alternative of the root bandh 'to catch’, 'to ensnare’, 'to capture* 
etc., and must have the same meaning. 
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31-32. On finding a superior piece one 
should always obstruct it, if by so obstructing 
one can break through the obstruction offered by 
one’s enemy for one’s ownself or for one’s ally. 

But one/should not obstruct (all the) opponents 
(at a time). Otherwise (lit. in the absence of 
this) one may obstruct them. Vyasa has said 
that one should not deliberately offer any 
obstruction.” 

From the above words of Vyasa it appears that when the 
forces of one’s own and of one’s ally have been obstructed and they 
are to be delivered from this obstruction, then one should make 
efforts for the break up of the obstruction ; but in that case one 
should not offer obstruction to all the enemy’s forces. But 
when there is no chance of breaking up the obstruction then one 
should offer counter-obstruction to all the enemy’s forces ; and when 
one is able to capture any piece of the opponent one should not 
obstruct it. 

An exception to the above rule lias been laid down by Bhrgu 

thus : 

33. ‘There is no harm in obstructing any 
piece that can be captured* But there is no need 
for being friendly to it (afterwards)’. 

From the above words of Bhrgu we have that, when some 
piece cannot be captured it may be obstructed. This is 
harmless. The ally’s force cannot be obstructed. 

34. If by the capture of a piece obstruction 
oceure for the ally then, O Yudhisthira (lit. son of 
Pandu), it is culled the Balaghata. 

From the above words wo have that when by capturing the 

32. The form ghhtitum for hantum is bad grammar. 

33. The form bendhum is from the root bindh. See notes on 30 
above. 
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enemy’s forces, flint of one’s ally have met obstruction, then it will 
be called the BalSghata. 

35. '() the best of the kings, the superior 
forces should never be placed in a critical position. 

If they are placed like this one will incur the sin 
of killing a Brahmana. If, however, one is forced 
to place them in a critical position, then one 
should see that some superior piece (of the 
opponent) is captured by it’. 

From the above words of Yyasa it is to be understood 
that the superior pieces should never be placed in a position open 
to danger. The king, the elephant and the horse are superior pieces. 
When the enemy’s king together with his ally, as well as the horse in 
front of the pawn at the corner is moved, one should capture this 
horse even if there is a throw of live in favour of the player. The 
school of Mithila capture the horse in that case on the strength of 
the dictum ‘“If, however, they (superior pieces) are to be placed 
in a critical position then some superior piece of the enemy should 
be captured.” “This, however, is a mistake on the part of the author 
of the CatHra.hfjti-jHult'lhati” says Gurucarana; for, the quoted dictum 
lacks authority. They (i. e., the Mithila school) are not to do 
whatever pleases them. 

3G. If the two pieces of the ally of the 
enemy have simultaneously become available for 
capture then these two pieces are to be captured at 
the expense of a pawn ; for the two pieces are 
superior to the pawn, which is of less value than 
one (major) piece {j>ala). 

35. Bcndhu'/ =captor’s (base bcndhi). MithiLVs peculiarity should 
again be noted. Gurucarana mentioned here seems to be the author 
of the prose portion of the CD. 

36. This shows that sometimes pieces of an ally also could be 
captured (lit. killed). But there is nothing astonishing in this for the 
game being one fit for princes thoroughly follows political maxims. For 
KSmandaka writes:— 
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From the above instruction of Yama it is to be understood 
that the two pieces should be captured. The same explanation holds 
good everywhere. 

37. The king, the elephant as well as the 
horse can capture the enemy’s pieces after averting 
attack. Even if there is any want of position, O 
the best of the kings, by capturing one gets a 
piece. As Yama laid down this rule the piece in 
question should be captured. 

From the above words of Yama we are to understand that 
in spite of one’s want of position one should capture a major piece 
when it is available for capture. The Mithilii school styles this 
soil of capture as khaia or sl'inuai'o. These arc words belonging 
to the speech of the rural people. 

(The same sort of rule has) also (been laid down) in the 

38. “O king, the wise have laid down this 
order of moving the pieces. An intelligent person 
should move his piece only after the three 
positions have been surveyed.” 

“wprenf fairefw i 

warei w qnftarei »” 

Wsreifs! firensfir qftaifhi«” 

Nitiswa (Venkafesvara ed.) VIII. 72, 73. 

[ Tr. When the (expected) advantage has been obtained from an ally 
and he turns faithless, him one ought to punish, and an ally who is very 
much treacherous should be killed , for, of the two he is woise. J 

[ Tr. Even when allies doing harm are more than one (lit. many) they 
should be shunned. ] 

36-37. These passages are obscure. It seems that some part of it has 
been lost. The repetition of the first line of 37 in the ms. gives rise to 
such a suspicion. 

38. ‘The three positions’ are evidently the possible attacks from three 

sides. 
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Similar (should be the procedure) in capturing a piece. 

39- <c O king, a piece should not be raised 
quickly in capturing another (piece). Looking 
to various possible difficulties one should suddenly 
move a piece. 

40. If by mistake, O Yudliisthira, there is 
anything amiss, then there will be many difficulties 
and one will incur a sin.” 

From the above rule it is to be understood that, when in 
capturing a piece of the enemy, there is any chance of obstruction 
for an ally, then it should not bo captured. And an ally should not 
capture any piece of his ally as long as none of his own pieces has 
been captured. A similar rule applies in both cases. Imputing 
to it faults such as capture one should put a piece in that very 

place. Imputing there faults.as three points of attack have 

been available. Similarly when two pieces have been available, or, 
when his (ally’s) pieces have been obstructed and the obstruction 
can be removed one should remove it. Similar (should be 
the treatment) everywhere. If due to carelessness or through 
anger one should make a mistake, and one cannot find out any 
difficulty even when difficulties exist then one should incur sin. 

(The same rule is) also (available) in the l 'atiiruii<j(i-j)iiiUUiati. 

41. f If the major pieces are obstructed then 
there will be a great gain on the part of the 
enemy. Hence, 0 king, remove the obstruction 
(of your pieces) and (before doing that) you should 
not capture the enemy's piece*’. 

From these words (it is to be gathered that), as the enemy 
obstructing the superior force (attain great gain), one should remove 
obstruction first and should not attempt to kill enemy’s pieces 
before that- 

40. This passage gives rule as to the capture of an ally’s piece. While 
himself unhurt one cannot capture an ally’s piece, or must find some fault 
with the ally before he can capture his piece. See notes on 36 above. 
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42. "When the king comes to occupy another 
king’s position then, O best of kingsi it will be 
called the Simhasana. 

43. When the king attains Simhasana after 
killing (another) king then the defeated party will 
have to pay the double stake or the stake is one¬ 
fold (at the option of the victor).” 

The double amount means that‘thirty-six (panas) will be 
carried.’ The Mithila school understand by this ‘seventy-two 
(panas ).’ This is their mistake. The position of the allied king 
is to be understood in this case. By ‘position* in ‘another king’s 
position* we are to understand even the position of his ally. 

Yama (says) : 

44. “When, O Yudhisthira, a king ascends 
the throne of an allied king, then also the 
Simhasana (takes place) and the former king 
commands all the forces of the latter.” 

According to this passage too thirty-six is the amount of 
the stake. 

42-43. Simh Tsana is of two kinds. One of them brings in double 
stake while the other single stake. The value of stake is fixed by convention 
which seems to vary according to schools ; for in the Bengal school double 
stake meant thirty-si\ panas or two rupees and four annas in modern money 
while in the Mithila School the same was twice this amount. The Bengali 
commentator of the CD. here finds fault with the Mithilii School. We can 
well understand his attitude if we look to the following dicta of Manu. 

*Tr$: .1 IV. 74. 

wiw«f n *Km 1 

irarrotcmrara nrit 1 

..a ... ... ... 

vmwd v* *: arrofcur1 

npf vntfsiwi qjtfv fr srffrfki : n VIII. 221, 223, 224. 

The above passages probably make an exception of the ritual game of 
Caturaiiga or the game itself has been connected with ritual after lawgivers 
like Manu have taken strong measures to suppress it. (For details on those 
points see Introduction). 

C—3 
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45. “When the enemy king having six 
positions tries to attain the Simhasana then he 
should be captured even if he is protected well.” 

From these words of Vyasa it is to be understood that 
when a king tries to enter together with his forces the court of 
another king, then the former should be captured. 

46• When one’s own king is free while the 
three other kings have been captured then there 
occurs the ( ' aturaji. 

From these words it is to be understood that when the three 
other kings have been captured while one’s own king is free there 
occurs the Caturaji. 

47. When the Caturaji occurs for one king 
by his capture of another, then the amount of stake 
should be doubled, otherwise it i« one-fold only. 

In this case the double amount means thirty-six ponas. 

48. “When, O monarch, the king captures 
in the Caturaji another king from his (=the 
latter’s) own position, then the amount of stake 
will be fourfold”. 

Now this is the central idea here : that though there can be 
a victory in both ways, there is some display of superior force 
and security of position in attaining the other king’s throne as well 
as in capturing him. The analogy is to be followed in the game also. 
Here the fourfold stake means seventy-two The Mithila 

school too say this. 

Gautama (says) : 

49. “If in the course of the Simhasana the 
Caturaji occurs then it will be the Caturaji and 
not the Simhasana”. 


46-48. CatQraji has three varieties: superior, middle and inferior. 
The superior variety brings in fourfold stake : middle, double, inferior and 
single. Hence the superior CatQrajJ is the highest form of victory. 
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The same is to be understood everywhere. 

50. “If at the time of entrance, the Caturaji 
is likely to occur, then accomplish the CaturSjl 
and you will win the twofold stake”. 

From these words (it is to be understood) that if the Caturaji 
occurs at the time of entering then it will be considered the CaturSjl 
and not the entrance. The same rule is given in the Caturanga- 
paddhati. 

51. “When the two (other) kings are in your 
hand by the side of your king and one of them 
has been captured by the enemy, then the other 
should be carried by your force”. 

From the above passage it is to be understood that if the 
two kings are by the side of your king and one of them has been 
carried off (captured) by the enemy, then the remaining one should 
be captured by your force. In fact no open assault (Vakada-vakadi) 
can be effected in this way. 

For example, Vyasa (says) : 

52. “When a member of die force has 
stepped out, an expert in the game (of Caturanga) 
should act as follows: the three kings being in 
the hand and the other (i. e., the fourth) having 
been captured by the enemy and the open assault 
(Vakada-vakadi) having been declared (by the 
opponent) the king (of the enemy) should at once 
be captured.” 

From the above passage it is to be understood that there 
being in one’s hand the three kings and the remaining king, 'one’s 
own or ally’s, having been captured by the enemy and there being 
the declaration of Vakada-vakadi the (enemy) king should at once 
be captured. This is called the NrpaJc^sUu 
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53. [When the two kings are in the hand 
and the other one is not in another’s hand then the 
king should capture a king by his personal attack]. 


54. “When the king is going to attain the 
Nrpakrsta, 0 Yudhisthira, then he should be 
captured at once by an attack, if there is none to 
protect him.” 

Prom the .above words it is clear that when an (enemy) is 
about to attain the Nrpakrsta then he should be captured by an 
immediate attack, for by so doing Nrpakrsta can be smashed. 

Manu (says) : 

55-56. “O best of the kings, when, to one 
member of the force, be it the elephant or the 
horse, an obstruction has occurred and that has 
given rise to Vakada, then admit that Vakada and 
do not remove that obstruction; and as long as the 
king is in obstruction do not attempt the Nrpakrsta”. 

From these words (we arc to understand that) if the Vakada 
arises after the obstruction of the elephant or the horse (and at 
this time three things are practicable) : the capture of two pieces 
by one, the removal of the obstruction and the effecting the VakadS 
then one should effect the Vakada and not the removal of the 
obstruction ; but when the king has been obstructed that obstruction 
should be removed; otherwise the king being captured the 
Nrpakrsta is lost and only sin is incurred. 

So (says) Vyasa: 

57- “If the Vakada arises at the time of the 
Utha—” 

• « 


53. The form *ulhite ’ is probably made up of utha and ita and as 
utha is equivalent to utthana the word means utthita ‘arisen’. The sense of 
the two passages is not quite clear. 

55. Vakatla is possibly a short form of vakafia-vakaiji (See I 5 >S i i 5 2 iS®)* 
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The prohibition in the MalUca is (as follows) : 

58. “If one’s own king is indeed (lehalu) 
captured by an ally when the two other kings 
(the enemy and his ally) 01*6 in hand, it is a useless 
affair ; even if the Vakada is declared, it cannot be 
effected”. 

When the two kings are indeed ( I'halti) in hand and an 
ally has captured one’s own king for repelling an entrance (of 
the enemy) and has afterwards given it back, then he cannot 
capture that king (again). For, that would he a useless affair 
( mlnamarn ). It is to be understood like this. The word inluamara 
is dialectal and ends in a. 

And in the Caturniitjapaihlhati, too, 

59. “A pawn when it roaches at the end (of 
its domain) any square except that of king and 
the one at the corner, then it carries the weight of 
a piece originally occupying that square, and the 
Satpada (occurs)”. 

This has the name of the Satpada. Kosthabola means a piece 
(bala) in a square (kostlni). 

Yama prohibits this, thus : 

60. “A pawn when it is not in its proper 
[iatra (position ?) should not be captured. If, 
however, it will be in its pafr« then, O king, 
an intelligent person should carefully capture it. 

61. But if there be any (chance of) attack 
from the enemy then the pawn should not be 

allowed to enter. [According to Gautama it. 

.] should be known as having lost its life”. 

58. The word mma-mara means (literally) ‘the killing of fish\ Now 
for a Brahmin killing fish is a useless affair ; for in ancient times he could 
not eat it without endangering his social position. Compare with this the 
word jhakhmdrl (-Skt. jhasa-mari) also meaning an useless venture. 
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From these words we are to understand that a pawn not 
within its fiatra does not deserve to enter one’s court. But when 
it is with its patra then it should be made to lose its life by 
one stroke. 

As an exception (to this) Gautama says : 

62. “0 king, there would occur no Batpada 
for the pawn, if by the king or the elephant the 
same (Batpada) has been obstructed. 

Yama (says): 

63. “If there is a pawn in the seventh square 
due to ten, then (the pawn which is already 
in that square and the one which is going to 
capture it) will strike each other (and of the two 
stronger one) killing easily the weaker one.” 

From the above words it is to be understood that the pawn 
which on account of a throw of ten is liable to occupy the seventh 
square cannot enter (the enemy’s place). In case of entrance 
there is a mutual clash. 

64. “0 Yudhisthira, according to Gautama, 
one playing only with three pawns can never 
attain the Batpada”. 

An exception to this has been made by Rsya&nga. 

65. If in playing the Caturanga one has 
been reduced to the position of having only a 
boat and a pawn, then that pawn is called the 
Gadhavati. [The position of the king and the 
corner square can be assailed by this Gadha]. 

By 'positions such as the king’s and the comer position’ 
it is to be understood that the pawn before the king’s square 
and at the corner square, is fit to enter. 
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66 . “When, O king, he attains both the 
Satpada and the Caturaji, the Caturaji will have 
to stand and not the Satpada”. 

The same thing occurs in the Caturahgapaddhati. 

Vyasa (says) : 

67. “When a player has no piece in hand or 
in the held then there will occur the Kakakastha. 

The Raksasas say that there is no victory or defeat 
to be decided for him (who has attained the 
Kakakastha).” 

On attaining the Kakakastha one should make himself 
purified by bathing. 

Agastya (says): 

67a. “O king, if the Kakakastha will occur 
then one will have to bathe.” 

For the loss of the family or clan one should be censured and 
hence this bathing has been prescribed. Three baths are necessary, 
for they only are fit to take away the sin. This has also been said 
by Vyasa in the llharato. 

68 . “0 Yudhisthira, when the Kakakastha 
arises at the time of the Simhasana then the latter 
should be reckoned and not the former.” 

From the above words of Agastya it is to be understood 
that if at the time of the Entrance there should arise the Kal-nlrj jg fi ^ 
then the Simhasana(?) should be reckoned and not the Kakakastha. 
The same (rule occurs) in the Catnrangapaddhati also. 

69. “When one’s own boat has brought 
together the four boats including itself in the four 
positions above one’s sitting place then it will be 
called the Brhannauka.” 

67. We do not know how Raksasas appear here. The traditional 
story that Ravana’s wife was the inventor of the chess has probably some¬ 
thing to do with this introduction of Raksasas, 
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From the abpve words of VySsa we are to understand that 
a player, by whose boat the Brhannauka is effected, will possess 
the four boats, but this is not so. 

70. “The four boats will be his by whom 
they will be earned per force near hie own 
position. This has been the tradition.” 

From these traditional (mit(h) words we are to understand 
that one who can carry (the boats) per force will possess the boat 
But this is not a hard and fast rule but depends on the option 
of the player. 

71. “When the three boats are in hand 
and the enemy has taken the remaining one, then 
the Naukakrsta is said to occur. In this case one 
should take tills boat per force”. 

And Yama too (says): 

72. “When the two boats of one’s own are 
in hand and in the field then the (boat) harmed 
by the enemy as well as the Nakadi should be 
brought over by him(?)”. 

Here too a fruitless venture (mlra[na\uiara) is noticed. 
The same is the rule in the ('ttiimihga^paildhati. 

Pitamaha (Brahma) says : 

73. “O the great king, two strokes can 

proceed from one piece. .one’s own piece 

is called the Aghalaghata(?).” 

Yama, too, says : 

74. “When two pieces are obstructed by one 
piece then it is called the Aghalaghata. In such a 
case one should play after proper deliberation”. 

‘These words of Agastya are to be considered by the wise’. 
From this dictum we learn that when one’s opponent captures one’s 
two pieces by means of one piece, then the situation is called the 
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Aghalaghata. The wise arc to think out what they should play 
in this case. The Mithils school too do likewise. 

In the Malika (occurs the following): 

75. When an (enemy) king is bent on 
making an entrance (to one’s court then) the wise 
should obstruct him and in case of his entrance he 
should be captured carefully in all cases ( tsaroatah ). 

In the above rule of Vyasa by sarnatah (in all cases) we are 
to understand that even by the forces of the ally he should be 
captured. 

According to the (current) usage, the pieces of the ally of the 
king, when entered (one’s court), should be moved by his enemy 
and the die will also be cast by him. 

Vyasa (says): 

76. O the virtuous Yudhistliira, the forces 
of the ally of the enemy who has entered (one’s 
court) should not be captured but he should lie 
made to divert- If any fool will capture them 
then his association should be avoided. 

From these words we are to understand that when the 
enemy king has entered (one’s court) his allied force should not 
be captured. One should move the enemy’s forces as one’s own ; 
but if the latter’s forces are for capturing (one’s own forces) then 
that should be avoided. This is to be understood (as a rule) at the 
time of the Caturaji. There should be a in lira (state of impurity) 
when the Simliasana and the Caturaji have been disturbed. 

Mahamanu (says): 

77. When the king has moved to the fifth 
place and the pawn lias been captured in the 
Satpada, then, O king, there will be a state of im¬ 
purity ( asaura ) if the piece concerned was 
moved under compulsion. Hence after the two¬ 
fold movement the victorious party should cap¬ 
ture the enemy’s forces. 

C—4 
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Protthite rajni means ‘when the king has entered (one’s court).’ 

78. Entering the fifth place too is called the 
Sitphasana by the wise. The four kings at one’s 
own place is called the Caturajl. 

These should be understood from the words of Yajnavalkya. 

79. Listen to me, O the great king, the 
results which will come out from the entrance or 
the capture of the king. One will he in a stale of 
impurity ( asauca ) as long as one will not move 
one’s pieces. 

If at the time of attempting entrance it is disturbed then he 
will be in a state of impurity ( nsauca ). But when one of the pieces 
has been moved then there will be an end of the impurity (asitiica). 

In the Yamala occurs the following : 

80. The king who is willing to enter, should 
enter (the enemy’s court); he should not run away 
when obstructed. These are the words of (larga. 

In the MaliUhharata occurs this prose (passage): The king 
willing to enter should enter (the enemy’s court) and he should 
not run away. Should he run away there would he a sin due to 
the disturbance of the entrance. The Mithila school would run 
away in such a case ; hut this is their error. The same rule occurs 
in the Gaturahga-paddhati, as well. 

81. When the Simhasana and the Caturajl 
occur in one’s own place then the king should he 
protected even at the cost of the elephant. 

The particle ra in the above (original) rale denotes pres¬ 
cription. 

From the above words of Vyasa it follows that at the time 
of the Simhasana and the Catmaji the king should he protected 
at the risk of all the forces including the elephant, even. 

In the Cal urahga-pad dhoti it has been laid down that the 
two kings should he protected ; but ‘this is a mistake of Mitfra, 
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says Gurucarana. In fact, according to that policy, the person 
who is going to attain the Caturaji should sec to the protection of 
his king. For, otherwise, should he move the king from his own 
place after an attack, he would incur a sin. 

The grandfather Manu says : 

82. O the best of the kings, at the time of 
the Simhasana, the Caturaji and the Kakakastha 
the forces, even when they attack (him), should 
not lie killed by the king. 

The word rajhnh iia hantavi/nm in the original means by 
the king are not to be captured. Or that they say that‘the king 
should be protected at the sacrifice of all the forces even of the 
elephant’ means that in their opinion the enemy king should lie 
saved even at the expense of the three elephants. (Jt is) not so. 
By capturing him the expected Caturaji of one’s king is disturbed 
and a great fault occurs. 

In the Ilhai ata occurs the following : 

83. In case of an attack, O best of the kings, 
one should not move the king. The wretch who 

will do this will lay down.for him. This 

is true, true and again true. This is the word 
of Vyala (Vyasa ?) 

This is due to a great fault for the disturbance of the Simha* 
sana and the Caturaji. The same rule occurs in the Galurahga- 
[taddhati. 

The same has been the dictum of Vyasa : 

84. If, O Yudhisthira, the obstruction of the 
king and the elephant can be broken through by 
a piece then the wise person should remove the 
obstruction of die elephant. 

When the king and the elephant have been obstructed and 
only one piece at a time can be made free from this obstruction 
then the elephant should first of all be made free* This prescription 
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in favour of the elepliant is due to its being a major piece. The 
MithilS School do not act like this. This, Gurucarana says, is a 
defective procedure, when the obstruction has been removed (?). 

85. Whenever there is any want of position, 

O Yudhisthira, one should then put one dephant 

against another. 

Moreover, 

86 . If at the time of the entrance there 
should occur an obstruction then one should apply 
the Dhedi (?). This has been laid down by 
Gautama. 

If at the time of entrance the king of a person and his two 
elephants are obstructed then he should apply the Dhedi for the 
disturbance of the entrance. These are the words of Gautama. This 
view is not approved by Vyasa and others and not by us nor by 
the Mithila School and in the Cat(iran<ja-p(uhlhati of Misra. 
Hence it should be considered a speciality of that muni (Gautama). 
The same is the rule at the time of the Caturaji according to Guru¬ 
carana. In fact, there are two views. As regards the game the 
players follow whatever pleases them. 

Jabala too (says) : 

87. Never, O Yudhisthira, should the 
elephant be placed against another elephant but at 
the time of the entrance and the Caturaji this rule 
may not be observed. 

The exception provided for in the case of the entrance is 
meant for the disturbance of the Caturaji by the rival player. 

88 . One should capture a piece of the 
enemy whenever one gets an opportunity. But 
when two pieces are available for capture one 
should capture one at the left. 

The same rule has been laid down in the Gaturahga- 
paddhati. 

89. On capturing a king of the rival near 
one’s own king wise men should bring about 
the Vaka^a by capturing his allied king. 
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This is to be understood from the words of Ya(Ja)bala. 

Yama (says) : 

90. After capturing a king, be he an enemy 
or an ally, one should not capture, if the Nrpa- 
krsta is expected, an (enemy) king even when he 
is open to capture. 

This is the instruction of Vyasa when one’s own king is 
near it. 

From the above words we are to understand if one of the 
enemy kings hits been captured and one’s own king is near at. hand, 
then for the sake of the Nrpakrsta that may occur, one should not 
capture, even when the capture is possible, the king of the enemy 
or the ally. Misra too supports this view. 

Yajfiavalkya says : 

91. When the utlia (?) has occurred for the 
break up of the Nrpakrsta then the wise men 
should break it up. O Yudkisthira, this time 
one should not effect the utlia- 

From these words, it is meant that when once for the break 
up of the Nrpakrsta, has occurred the utlia, at that time the 
break up of the Nrpakrsta should lie effected. In the ('aluvahgar 
patldhati, too, ‘that from which it is carried(?)\ Mi£ra too says 
like this. 

92. Tf at the time of the obstruction of 
major pieces some piece of the enemy is available, 
then one must remove the obstruction even at the 
cost of a piece but should not try to capture 
the enemy’s piece. 

In the above dictum of Vyasa the words ‘of major pieces’ 
has a (special) implication. (They imply that) the obstruction of the 
king or the elephant is to be removed and no piece of the enemy 
should be captured. This should be done at the time of the 
entrance and after the Caturaji. 
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93. O king, one should not play till then 
and one should not cast till after the utha has 

occurred but when many have been obtained, one 
should make the utha but should not (any more) 
cast a throw. 

From the above words, it is to be understood that one should 
effect the utha and not go on playing. This should be the players’ 
conduct at the time of the entrance and the Caturaji. It is to be 
known that there is no such rule in other occasions. 

Jabala (says) : 

94- When the utha becomes due, then one 
should begin the second throw. After moving one 
piece to another place one should capture that 
piece by one. After making the utha one should 
play for another throw- 

95. Then one should know this to l»e the 
Tlioka. The persons knowing the Hastra know 
the game to be like this. 

(In place of the reading ‘knew’— I'ihih) there is a variant 
like ‘say’ ( jaguh ). 

96. When the Tlioka throw has fallen (for 
the enemy) then, O king, one should offer one’s 
pieces to him. Similar should be the procedure, 

O Yudhisthira, even when utha has not been 
uttered. 

From these words of Vyasa we are to understand that when 

one throw has been spoilt and two throws have been available next, 

one throw should be utilised by moving one piece to some place 

and then should do the utha* First he should make the utha and 

■ 

should play the other throw. Then it will be the Thoka and the 
piece should be given him. 

Yama, however, says : If the utha has not been uttered when 
the same has taken place it will be the Thoka. Mi£ra too agrees 
with him. 
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97. If two pieces of the utha are to fall in 

two throws, then they should be captured by every 
effort and the utha will be accomplished by the 
rest.. 

From these we are to understand as follows : As there being 
an arnica upon a previous ngauca and the latter not being heavy 
one stands purified from it, in a similar manner if any major 
piece exists already then the utha is to be accomplished by the 
siime piece. 

But Vyasa says in the MalUa that when the king lias 
entered the Gadya (?) and an utha piece exists in the square of the 
entrance then that piece should not be captured. But should there 
be any other piece there then that should be killed. By ‘another 
piece’ we mean the piece of the utha. 

Yama (says) : 

98. If in the square of the Simhasana there 
is a piece of the utha then oil capturing it one 
should not make the entrance. 

From this it is to be understood that the same piece should 
not be captured. 

99. Should there he any other piece, that 
should be captured. 

This is implied : 

100. An expert should play more than ten 
dntula.'i (=four hours). O king, he should make a 
throw of dice which is called a tlana. 

Then uttering, victory to Raghunatha, victory to Balarama, 
one should say ten-two, five, four-five .... three, five-three, etc., 
words denoting these numbers in the text are dialectal. 

131. After the break up of the game, O king, 
one should count up these pieces. 

Leaving aside his own pieces he should reckon his victory. 
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From these words it is to be understood that one should 
make a reckoning of the victory after leaving one’s own pieces out 
of calculation. 

One should mark the dice with five, four, [ three ] two etc. 
For the understanding of the dullards I make it clear. Hence, one 
should not laugh at me, for this seemingly superfluous description. 
If in this game there will arise any confusion over rules of the game 
then wise people should look thoroughly over the matter and give 
a decision. A decision should be given by the wise after criticising 
the rules made by mums. The same instruction has been giving 
by Vyasa too in the Catnranga-paJJhati. 

102. He who plays this game daily in this 
manner, O king, to him, fear from enemy does not 
occur- 

103. Those persons who praise this game 
attain the merit of aynta horse-sacrifices. 

104. Formerly it was played by Indra who 
attained great fame. Thereafter, O son of KuntI, 
the wise people play it. 

105. That foolish person who plays this 
game not according to rules coming from the 
mouth of Vyasa shall have disease, want money 
and grain, and meet with difficulty, death and 
imprisonment. 

From these words, it is clear that any one, who plays the 
game otherwise and does not realize the folly, will suffer like this. 

106. O the great king, through the merit 
obtained from this, Dadhici obtained victory. 

Hence, you play the same and make fortune 
awaiting your sons and grandsons. 

‘From this’ means ‘from this game.’ 

107. Those persons, who play this game, O 
Yudhisthira, will have in their house an allround 
-prosperity. 
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